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FOREWORD 

-How sight you orginita * a tatevide eoati tion of agtncl«i f 
organisations, aisociat ions t institutions and ^individuals in order 
to promote a global perspective in the formal education systems 
of your state? 

-Would such a coalition fe# tforth the time, effort and finances 
you would have to Invest? 

-How is working in a coalition similar to and different from 
working in one's own setting? 

-What resources already exist to help in this organising and 
educational task? 

This manual represents several years 1 work in New Jersey to 
answer these questions - in particular 9 the experience of the 
New Jersey Consortium for Global Education through its 1981-82 
federally-funded Hew Jersey Model Statewide International Education 
Project. The manual la written from the perspective of a prospec- 
tive change agent - in our ease a non-profit organisation committed 
to the goal of infusing global education throughout the educational 
system. It is entirely likely that^othar aeabers of the Consortium 
would an a war the above questions fro* a different vantage point. 
Such pluralism la a keystone of coalition life, - 




? u pmmplm have contributed their time, their talents 

t - tir s-eTjuas to the birthing of the Hew Jersey Consortium 
£*» lobM atlon * froa ■•■btrt of the Goniortiwa 1 ! Board of 

:u^tot- to oluntsers on planning coanitceet, froa eenter-atage 
miftu 1 3* sons to behind-the-scenes workers. In particular, 
'his #attr wants to acknowledge the Invaluable contributions 
if * Consortium's Chairperson for 1982 f Dr. Rose Channing, 
*r«*itf«mt of Middlesex County 'College, whose steady hand and 
clear administration helped steer us through some rough seas and 
into calmer waters | Lloyd Taylor y Director of Instruction at 
Princeton Regional Schools and the Consortium's fiscal agent, 
his Administrative Secretary, Betty Allegrettl, and Sharon Swan* 
Princeton's Comptroller, for ably handling the innumerable details 
of the grant's finances; Laura Oiler* Project Secretary, for 
patiently typing and editing reams of agendas t • ainu tea , resource 
materials and requests -.frequently under great time pressures* 
A special word of appreciation goes to Paula Gotsch, Project 
Associate Director, for her Invaluable Ideas and gdvlce, her 
constant support and coamitment, and her Irrepressible good humor* 
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Project Director 
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40 South Fullerton Avenue 
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HISTORY OP THE CONSORTIUM • '* 

A # BACKGROUND OF GLOBAL LEARNING 

Since January 1924 Global Learning (and Its predecessor 
m ■ 

organization), has worked on a three-fold approach toward the 
goal of promoting a global perspective in elementary and secondary 
education with a primary focus on Hew Jersey* The first, aspect 
involves gaining leg! t im.i zat ion for the concept of global education. 
The second entails providing training for teachers in both the 
conceptual framework of a global perspective and practical class- 
room resources* The third factor involves building community • 
support on the local level^nd across the state especially through 
church- re la ted networks. At the same time* we have served 

* S fc " " 

consultants in a geographic area from Massachusetts to Illinois 

% _ _____ 

to Georgia. 

The legitimization component has entailed working with the 
State Department of Education* county superintendents and their , 
offices* professional educational associations and the like. The 
teacher education component has involved conducting scores of - - 
workshops, conferences* in-service days in local school districts 
as well as graduate level courses at three universities In Hew 
'Jersey* Georgia and Ohio, at two New 'Jersey state colleges, and 
in a special ESEA Title IV-C Proje-t In the Princeton Regional 
Schools for two-and-a-half years • As a result, Global Learning 
has Written two teacher education manuals for globa*! education - 
one through the Princeton Regional Schools K-12 global education 



— — - - * » - , 

in/usion project, sod one for a global studies course at Che 
Boonton High School, another Title IV-C Project, 

Concerning developing eoimnlty support . Global Learning 
ha* conducted one-day workshops end a weekend workshop for church- 
related educators , has also provided numerous workshops and displays 
at church and community group Meetings* has had a special Hunger 
Program focus for three years, and has worked closely with church 
Hunger task Forces. One of the major accomplishments of this ' 
approach entailed a series of twelve workshops on world hunger 
sponsored by the Mew Jersey D^artment of Education with a fed* 
deral grant* Global Learning planned, compiled resources for, 

.rv 

rcjcruiced and conducted these workshops* 

i 

B. B.C. - BEFORE THE CONSORTIUM 

* , r .. .. * 

In 1979 and 1980, the first two years iff the IU3* Department 
of Education* s International Understanding Program, (although 

V 

* 

known then hy a different name) Global Learning sought to submit 
a joint proposal with the New Jersey 'Department of Education, but 
we were unsuccessful. Our own 1980 'proposal, which was not funded, 
involved organising our first effort at a statewide consortium, 
which consisted not of organisations but of approximately sixty 
resource persons who could provide expertise in area studies or 
in global issues to local classroom teachers* 

4 

Having successfully carried out £be dozen world hunger work- 
shops for the NJ Department of Education in 1980 however, Global 
Learning again approached the Department In 1981 to submit a 

Joint application, and the Department agreed iMi time* They bad 



also been approached by Middlesex County College with a similar 
inquiry* We Immediately iftvited "other educational associations 
to participate in developing a proposal, and thus the New Jersey'' 
Consortium, for Global Education was born, with*Global Learning's 

undertaking the task *of writing the proposal. 

* * * 

C* THE FUNDED PROJECT 

The overall goal of the resultant NJ Model Statewide Inter* 
national Education Program, vhi<rh ran from November 1981 - January 
1983, was to. legitimize global education a*s an important priority, 
worthy of attention, time and local funding among the several 1 
layers of New Jersey's decentralised educational system. Our 
expectation and hope were that educational decision-makers, whether 
on local school boards or association planning commit tees , in 
a^ate agencies or in local schools , would agree that global^ edu- 
cation's time has come, partly as a result of repeated exposure 
to global education events in terms of leadership seminars » summer 
institutes, their own professional meetings and publications, 
Hence, in spite of the very real budgetary constraints being en- 
countered everywhere^ * global woof would eventually be woven 
Into the warp of the existing elementary, secondary, community 
college and teacher preparation curricula* 

The pri mary method of this project involved forging linkages 
among the state education agencies, local school districts, the 
teacher education institutions - pre-servlce, graduate and in** 
service - the professional educational associations, the community 
colleges, and local community groups, particularly through the 
training of constituent leadership concerning global education. 



Eight Leadership S«-l nj .,-«_ lnelu^lAg both, awareness sessions 

and practical planning for infusing this awareness into the eon- 

stituencies 1 organisations and programs .were offered' for a wide 

spectrum of educational organisations and constituencies: 

Global Education Leadership Seminars 

1. lotetdisclplinar/ - NJ Council for the Social Studies anj 

NJ Foreign Language Teachers Association 

Z* New Jersey Congress of Parents ahd Teachers 

3 * R*«0urce people * Educational Improvement Centers, 
( Teacher Centers*, secondary and collage teachers - 

4* Administrators -* NJ Association for Supervision eftd 
* n <* . and Curriculum Development, 

Board Membera NJ Principals and Supervisors Association* 

and 

* NJ School Boards Association 
• «■ *• 

5. Teachers with International Experience 

6* Community College Faculty 

7, NJ Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

8. NJ Council of Community College Presidents, which alao 
. included Trustees and Chief Academic Officers 

Four week-long Summer Inatitutoo for participants from 25 
local school districts were conducted in the tf^mwer of 1982 baaed 

* e% 

on the Princeton Manual for Global Education In-service and Curri- 
culom Development » developed by Jeffrey Brown of Global Learning, 
the Project Director. Participants attended either aa individuals 
or as interdisciplinary teems of teaihera and administrators from 
participating school systems in order to encourage the institutlon- 
aliaation of global education curriculum components created t?y 
participants. The project's outside avaluator found an overwhelm- 
ingly positive response of * participants to botiv the seminars and 
p ■ * ■ 

institutes. (See Appendix 4 for a aummary evaluation*) 



- t *', ,\ P« AH INITIAL PROBLEM J _ 

The proposal submitted to 'the U. S. * Department of Education. ' 
by tha MJ Consortium for Global Education indicated that ehe 5t V e 
Department of Education would, serve as tha Consortium's fiscal" 
agent and that Global Learning would aarva as the program agenjc, 
A , radical difference of perception on the nature and role of the 
Cbnaortium emerged right from the earliest efforts to sat up the 
arrangements through, which to administer the grant, On one hand,' 
«the NJ Department of Education reacted to notification, of the 
grant as they usually do Vo all grants to the Department, vis., 
to assume the primary responsibility for both the. grant's fiscal 
administration and program implementation, The^usuai procedures 
involve State regulars regarding' the' need to put certain budget 
item, out for open bid, or C0 g.ek a waiver of bid* due to special * 
circumstances, which could take up to six months to process, the . 
Department thought 'they had found an appropriate mechanism through 
which te«.tisfy their legal ratmire.enta and then began to bring 
Global Learning, the program agent for the .Cenaertium, into the 
V process. In effect, the Department viewed the grant, as having 
been made to the Department,, with the Consortium perceived as' a 
subdivision Mid subordinMa of the Departm.nt and with^felebai '■ - 

Learning 1 * serving as a sub-contractor to the Department, 

Global Learning's view diverged 180 degrees from the Depart- 
ment We knew that tha Consortium's Steering Committee (which 
aventualiy -became tte Board of Director-a) was designated in the 

' proposal as -the policy-making body for this grant. This designation 

# . ■ ■ . 

. ' • * 10 . ,i 
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, represented an„approach opposite that of past global education 
^efforte in Niw Jiruy which organisations performed little 
*orl than r«bbir-itiip functiooi at Advisory Couner** Several 
•Waller Issues emerged before it became clear that the major issue 
underlying all otiers involved the very nature of thu Consprtlum 
itself f vii t> whether it Would serve in* an advisory or in 

s • 

a policy-making way., - k 

It took a great deal of tin, energy and meetings to clarify 
the actual nature of this conflict.* The final resolution involved 
the Consortium Steering Committee's acknowledging itself as the 
project's policy-making -board, the Department of Education's 
withdrawal aa the fiscal agent - and then from the project itself - 

* 4 * 

and the designation of a local school dietflet as the new fiscal - 

* .... ... 

agent. During this conflict, four new organisations joined the 
Consortium. 

. o 

1 ft * 

the final Impact on the Consortium ieeme to have Ire en more 
positive than negative* particularly because the conflict served 
to accelerate the "buying in** process 'for member organisations* 
We; bed expected the .organisations to go. through this process over 
the course of the program year, most intensely during the course 
of their leadership seminar* The additional meetings contacts 
end clarifications £|iis conflict produced, however* led to a sense 
of ownership and responsibility among the Consortium Steering 
Committer members* We would not* however 9 /recommend this metho'd' 
of establishing ownership aa a prtfarabla' approach; It Just turned 
out for us to be salvageable. 

•' ' • - ' li - 
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At its annual meeting in January of 1983.* the Consortium 
elected • new slate of officers and added Its l»th member (see 

Appendix B). As of this writing, the State Department of Educa- 

w * i 

tion is undergoing massive reorganization, und^r the leadership 
of a new Commissioner of Education, and" the fo'ur Educational ' 
Improvement Centers, which have bee,n members of the Consortium 
from the beginning, are being phased out, The NJ Department of 
"Higher Education has sent** representative to Consortium meetings 
and functions throughout the year but has yet to join officially. 
The NJ Department of Education- seat a representative to the Con- 
sortius«s annual meeting ln\january and, we are hopeful that both* 
State departments will join once the letter's reorganization is * 
finalized. < ' • .. 

» ■ B* FtfTUEB POSSIBILITIES 

. In mid-November 1982 a Consortium Program Development Committee 

met to brainstorm and propose suggestions for future programming 

beyond the life of the federally-funded project. The* Commit tea 

summarized its discussion under three basic roles of the Consortium! 

U) to advocate for global education; (2) to he an aesoclatlon of 

like-minded people; (3) to provide services to the Consortium's 

constituency end to those requesting them. These roles seemed to 

9 

correspoad to three functions for the Coniortlus: 

* *» 

' . 1* Advocacy 

a) legislature and state agencies 

b) general public ^ 
„ c) public media 

2. Networking ♦ * 

* a) among the iis^tr f roups t l*e* p at Board Meetings 
themselves • 
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b) in local schools throughout the fltnte, l*e* t one 
id** would bs to mrvry what global education 

* pilot programs or courses are «in^ny exin t : n> 

sod to publish the rnulcs of that lurvev* 

c) in the Individual eollugfef, 1 ti N f I 1 u t ions a r, / 
»Renciii in this state. 

■* 

3* Ongoing Education 

s) Dialogue groups, i,e* f set up m~2 Sir, dialogue 
meetings of Consortium Members to diieuaa curtain 
issues in the field - lor example, the imp 1 Lc a t ions 
of selecting the phrase "global education" or the 
phrase "international education. 11 

b) Use Board aieet lngs for self education 

c) Expand resource centers in the state with global 
• ducat ion materials # 

d) Materials/curriculum development « 

e) Expand Leadership Seminars to other constituencies 
end within our own constituencies, 

f) Provide in-service or graduate level global education 
training for teachers. 

Tie Program Committee recognized that some of these activities can 

be undertaken immediately without additional or outside funds, 

while others will require raising funds to do them* The Committee 1 ! 

recommendation involves encouraging Consortium members to select 

one or two Items and to propose ways and means to carry the items 

out* The Committee recognises that the value of this Consortium 

involves the * practical articulation that occurs across the various 

levels of the educational community and hopes this strength can 

be maximised in future programming. 

As for its part. Global Learning! Inc. is gearing its own 

fundraislug efforts in order to enable the Consortium to continue 

to grow md to expand its educational activities* We are hopeful 

* 

that other member organisations will take initiatives on behalf 
of, and in conjunction with, the Consortium, too* 
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II* GUI DEL INKS FOR DEVELOPING A CONSORTIUM 

A * A . RAT lONALK 

Three b&nic rciponHis come to mind vhcin nuked the question: 
why build a consortium for global education? ^ 

1. To be effective In promoting tducitiunel change far 
a global perspective | 

2. To be effective in raiding funds fur these changes 

in a highly-competitive and minimal ly- funded fiild ; and 

3 . To gain the many benefits of networking • 

To state the obvious, a wide variety of actors and factors 
determine educational practices in the local clusroot. Therefore, 
a wide base of initiators and supporters is required to Infuse a 
global perspective across the educational landscape. Building 
this base requires a clearer understanding of what global education 
ia.which makes us acknowledge how great a problem we fact by the 
vagueness of th^field and the wide range of definitions or lack 
of definitions current. We in Global* Learning are eztreraeiy 
grateful to Robert Hanvey's paper, f, An Attainable Global Perspective 
an abridged version of which can be found in Appendix C, because 
this paper has provided us with an operational framework for 
defining globa^ education. This framework served aa the concept- 
ual base for the projects, seminars and summer institutes. 

/ 

Civen the growing acceptance of global education aa an im- 
portant concern among the national educational and professional 
associations (See Appendix D) , by the U.S # Department of Education 
and by state departments of education, this writer believes that 
global education has achieved a middle level of priority among 

14 
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* broad ipictruw of ptrioni in edu /it tun. People have rei-ogn ! zod 
our growing; global int«rconner tednr.i i * thov are con* «i g a • *u 
Its ramifications, and they do acknowledges *:h»« Upocaiu^ a! * 
global ptripectivi for studentu' lit chuiceu and c 11 vet option/*, 

Vat when it qomes to putting moany where ane f i mouth in, 
glob**! idudieion is still poverty-* ricken. In addition to 
working hard and creatively to uncover additional sources of 
funding for global education prajicts, global aducators, thereiore, 
auat also be extremely resourceful in Identifying low coat edu^ 
eationil lateriili, in providing high quality and stimulating 
teacher education opportunities and in building ongoing networks 
to ana re limited resources* ♦ 

Since funding sources want the greatest mileage from their 
investments* the second point thus seems obvious* Coalition^ 
building can improve your prospects for funding. The NJ Consortium 
for Global Education coalesced around the U,S# Department of 
Education's International Understanding Program carrot, A con- 
sortium multiplies one's effectiveness in both its networking 
function i*nd in its programmatic outreach to wider constituencies 
and, hence, signifies a wise investment to a funding source. 

Thirdly, networking represents border crossings. Frequently, 
elementary teachers never get to talk to secondary teachers in 
their own school districts and vice-versa; and pre-eolieglate 
teacher* rarely get to interact with college teachers* Disciplines 
are Institutionalized Into departments, and functional roles* such 
as teachers, administrators, and policymakers, bring with them 
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their own brick wall* . One of the major benefits of the NJ 
t'onaortium for Global Kducation haa bi*t<n the Htimulatian and 
clarification of people's mewling, talking and pUnnlng across 
these many educations] boundaries. 

Thia ne 1 working dovetails with the lirut rationale regarding 
ef f ectivenuss of educational change, A coalition's major asset 
involves the synergy of the o r g nn i za t lorn 1 offering their con- 
Plementary strengthB. Public agencies and professional associa- 
tiona can provide eatabliBhed fiscal proctdurei, newsletters or 
journals and inkind services, aa well aa great legitimacy and 
access to school »yBtsti8, decision-makers, classroom teachers 
and their students, Private non-profit organisations can often 
render low coat materials and the flexibility and quick action 
that a coalition may require at times, 

*• SOME SUCCESTIOHS FOR COALITION BUILDING 
1, Leadership la essential but the styi« of leaderahip see. a to 
determine its aucceaa. Organizers who appear to want to control 
the coalition or consortium engender suspicion and distrust. The 
trick of a facilitating and enabling style of leadership seems to 
be balancing a firm and intentional approach so that people have 
confidence that something will happen over against an openness to 
others' ideas, needs and directions. This openness Includes being 
willing and able at times to let go - i.e., to let the consortium 
grow and expand beyond one's own approach and direct involvement. 
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2 * llLt«r<i*t;* - Co alit ion nwd Salt, C o a 1 i t ton-building doe* require 
a recurring enramitmanf; toward rhu coalition's work ami goals, and 
aommtlmen this en tai ls running up the coalition** fl«K for re- 
cognition Untcad of one'fi own organisation or ego. At other 
tiaea. It rtfcane agreeing net to get into issues on which you know 
wEmhmtn dlnagree or arc in conf list, for aiaiplg, a regulating 
vis a vis a regulated agency. At the mho tips, however, It ia 
isoet important to ieknowhdge the variety of legitimate needs 
and intefiits that members aust fulfill tot their own Institutional 
survival and wellbeing - fe*g*p t undraisingp appropriate profes- 
sional recognition in the course of coalition work t ate* It la 
iap?rtmt to he able to articulate in« * a own organisational needs 
and hold them In tension wi . h the Consortium's organizational 
needs, in ^ui«iry, the organiser auat be willing to embrace 
tension and work with it creatively, 

3. Survey the Existing Landscape , One initial, Major obstacle 
that auat be overcome involves existing iiauii of turf and 
peeking order. You may be trying to organize people who aee 
themselves as organizers and leaders in the field* Also terri- 
torial questions arise between secondary teachers t two-year 
college* four-year college and university people* Global Learning 
once tried to organize a college-based group and held the meeting 
at a two-year college. No four-year college people attended. We 
did such better a second time when we held the meeting at Princeton 
University, To paraphrase Hanvey, "Watch out for the hidden wiring, 1 
» 

17 
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It hoipH It the* organ 1 situ rep run <Mit a po litlcaUy nrutru 1 
position among the various *^HOci/ir i ouh find i n s t If u t 1 u n fi in terms 
of their pre-L'xiating and ongoing interne t lona . The fact that 
Global Learning had an obvious lntf r^Rt in promoting a global 
perspective in the educational system did not seem to matter to 
the other educational agaucUtiong - perhaps because this mutuality 
of interest was obvious and openly acknowledged . It was aisc* 
probably helpful that we were building on prior positive relation* 
ships in many cases, 

Organic Growt h, One of the major nurturing tasks of the 
organizers of a global education consortium involves cultivating 
the committ; nt of those individuals and organ! nat 1 ens whose primary 
focus is not global education, Small may or may not be beautiful, 
but it is a good place to start in organizing* Representatives 
of large professional associations or complex bureaucracies need 
to know just to what they are committing themselves and their 
organisations, and it helps if that commitment begins simply and 
clearly, In our ease* some organizations were clearly committed 
only to the federally-funded project as contained in the written 
proposal, Any other Involvements and extensions beyond the project 
had to be cleared with the representatives 9 superiors or their 
policy-making boards, * 

This principle of starting small and letting the consortium 
grow organically applies to the practical issue of organization 
and structure as well. Opportunities abound for Hurphy*s law - 
"If anything can go wrong, it will" - to operate, Hence, the 

18 . 



Structure anti organization should l r dourly ipol led ou .in imi'w 
in the gain an possible, Howrv^r f it is very it»portai)' s avuM 
too much time, eneiKy and eniph as i h on structural c|Ui*b 1 1 <?uii in 
order not to scare off the tenuously committed* The NJ Consortium 
for Global Education began with operational procedures and over 
the course of a year evolved by-laws (See Appendix E)» 

5* Means of Operation , Onct you'ri launched, a major subtle issue ^ 
is egalitarian versus hierarchical modi operandi . Host of the 
people participating *n the coalition are probably operating within 
hierarchical organizations and may have little or no experience In 
egalitarian settings. When the going gets tough, some will try to 
pull rank instead of pulling together. The contradiction they run 
into involves the fact that a coalition of autonomous organizations 
is like a mini-UN of sovereign states* Decisionmaking and power 
ultimately rest, not in lines of authority, but in the consent of 
the cooperating, 

6# Don't be afraid of conflict and controversy en issues of principle 
Successful processing* of conflict can, gain the coalition and the 
organizers respect and confidence. One representative to our 
Consortium did argue unconviocingly at one point that the fact of 
confliqt in our organisation reflected poorly on our Intention to 
handle global issues and perspectives; others* however, seemed to 
feel if this project was worth fighting over, it must be worth 
something; they drew comparisons with school board meetings and 
the dispute In El Salvador, 
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7 « H«v« fun. All work and no play (or all left brain and no 
right brain) makes for a dull, bb.11 coalition. We have tried 
to avoid builneii-only meetings. K.g,, our initial meeting included 
an alternative futures activity that required creative thinking 
and small group work, which we introduced as an example of the 
kinds of activities people would bf. doing in the leadership seminars 
and summer institutes. One recommendation mentioned above from 
the Program Development Committee Involves uoing business meetings 
for self-education, which indeed can be fun. 
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III* THE PROGRAMS LEADERSHIP SEMINA RS AND SUMMER 1 ** S T I TUTE fc . 

A. L EADE RSHIP S EMINARS 

The proeiis for each leadership eenioir involved establishing 
and working with a planning committee from that particular constit- 
uency, The two Consortiua program staff members than net with 
that planning committee and designed a aeminar to meet that eon* 
stituency's particular needs* The planning committee bore atjor 
responsibility for recruiting fhe seminar participants. 

Even with a wide variety of constituencies and Interests* the 
three fundamental objective** of the leadership seminar* remained 
consistent* vir.s (1) to provide an overview of a global perspec- 
tive as a framework for In-aerviee education and curriculum devel- 
opment, (2) ta expose participants to a wide range of global edu- 
cation resources and a variety of teaching methods 9 and (3) to 
develop plans for introducing global education concepts and re- 
sources to the participants 9 educational constituency, 

I 

It was very helpful to bring in outside resource people during 
the leadership seminars. Such pei one provided m broad range of 
perspectives* experience and resources and gave the program staff 
who were serving as seminar facilitators a much-apprecia tad respite* 

What follows are resources that were found to be particularly 
useful in the seminars, as well as sample agendas and a sample 

evaluation instruments Additional resources and their sources 

• \ 

can be found in the following section in the curriculum proposal 
for the Summer Ins t i t u t as * 
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*« b lMfJL±Jig«J_e r ) thlp S.-n.lnur . This nhcut wafi uotd an an intro- 
ductory outllnt? for the leadership tt eininar planning committees, 

2, Whatlg Global Kdu^aUon? This two-page artlcly aerved as one 
of the beat summary statements to b« distributed to participanta 
prior to the seminars. 

3 * T<5 * cher Educations International P cripeetlvti . This summary 
atateaent was dlBtributed ahe^d of time to participanta in the 
seminar for the NJ Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
At the seminar we added the Bore txtemlve pamphlet "Teacher 
Education in Global PerapeetlveB n by Frank H. Klagian and Howard 
B, Leavitt, International Council on Education for Teaching. 
4 - View » oi che Future Activity, This half-hour iKirciac enables 
the facilitators as well as the participants to learn much 
a*out the group, It also sets a seminar in a context of the 
group's deeply felt concerns. 
5* Global Potential Rating Scale , Participants used this scale 
to evaluate curriculum materiala and other gfesource materials - 
whether their own **r selections from the global education re- 
sources on display. Following individual application of this 
instrument, we then discussed the materials as well as the use- 
fulness and the relevance of the instrument itself, 
6 * Tha Challenges of global Education , Passing out the first page 
as a summary of these challenges provided one way to talk about 
what global education is not and some problem areas that global 
education tries to redress, ■ 
7 * World Education in the Classroom . The openness and the flexi- 
bility of global education are demonstrated in this videotape's 
discussion of four different approaches to world education. We 
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■hound the vldnotipi^, broke into ■•ail groupa, dticrlbuccri 

* i 

ths script and discussed the attached question*. 
8* Sample Seminar Agendaa , 
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SAMPLE LEADERSHIP SEMINAR 



The following outline la prepared an a guide for developing 
leadership seinlmrR «nd is not meant In "any way as the final 
word for ouch seminars. Fleaso use it to begin the creative 
process of developing a seminar appropriate to your croup's 
own needs, 

OBJECTIVES i 

1# To provide on overview of a global perspective as a 

framework for inaervioe education and curriculum development. 

2. To expose participants to a wide rans-e of rlobal educational 
resources and a variety of teaching. methods, 

3, To develop plans for introducing global education concepts 
and resources to participants « educational constituency. 



-Self Introductions 
-Agenda Review 

-An involving activity, e.g. ••Views* of the 
Future" exercise, which develops an optiroism- 
pessimism continuum regarding the future of 
our planet and species. 

-Major content input, e.g.i 
.Simulation or s. 



-Overview of a global perspective - brief presentation 
- LUNCH - 

-Experiential review of curriculum & resource materials 

-Planning, to share global education resources with 
our constituency 

-Evaluation 



PROPOSED AGENDA 



.Speaker 
.Film 
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Promt "Getting started in Global Educatlnni A Primer for Principals 

and Teachers," "ntional Anooclntlor. f Elamentnry "chool Frin- 
cA p nl n , 



What Is Global Education? 



^J™*TudenK ui one middle school 
^3* spend a semester learning about 
the various sources of energy available 
in the world, the different patterns of 
energy use from nation to nation, and 
the economic, ecological, and political 
implications of energy shortages, In 
mother school, younger students take 
part in a unit nn today's market basket 
The questions they investigate include: 
Where was the food wc eat grown, 
harvested, and packaged? Where did 
the raw materials and the technology 
for the packaging originate? Where 
did the spices our food is flavored with 
come from? And how different is our 
food from the food eaten in other 
countries? 

These two activities, despite their 
obvious differences, have in common a 
global perspective, a way of looking 
at the world that stresses both diver- 
sity and interdependence. While there 
is no one single course of study that 
can be labeled "Global Education " 
effective global education has these 
elements in common: 1 ) it is interdisci- 
plinary and continuing; 2) it focuses on 
the world as a system and on individuals 
as participants in that system; and 3) it 
promotes both basic knowledge of the 
world today and a heightened sensitiv- 
ity to the interactions of the various 
parts of the world system and the con- 
sequences of those interactions. 

Increasing numbers of states are 
developing guidelines defining global 
education and its objectives, One such 
definition was adopted in 1978 by the 
Michigan Department of Education: 

Global education ts the lifelong growth 
Jn Understanding, through study and 



participation, of the world community 
and the oterdependency of its people 
and systems—social, cultural, racial , 
economic, linguistic, technological, and 
ecological, Global education requires 
an understanding of the values and 
priorities of the many cultures of the 
world as well as the acquisition of basic 
concepts and principles related to thf 
world community. G lethal education 
leads to implementation and applua 
tion of the global perspective in striv- 
ing for just and peaceful solutions to 
world problems, 1 

That definition was expanded upon 
by a federal task force in 1979; 

Education for global perspectives is 
those forms of education or learning, 
formal or informal, which enhance f he 
individuals ability to understand his or 
her condition in the community and 
the world. It includes the study of 
nations, cultures, and civilizations** . . 
with a focus on understanding how 
these are all interconnected and how 
they change, and on the individual's 
responsibility in this process. It pro* 
vides the individual with a realistic per- 
spective on world issues, problems and 
prospects, and an awareness of the re- 
lationships between an individuals en* 
lightened self-interest and the concerns 
of people elsewhere in the world* 

■ It is important to stress that global 
education rests on— rather than de- 
tracts from— the student's sense of na- 
tional citizenship. Global education 
means, as Ward Morehouse has 
pointed out, "that the baste civic lit* 
eraey which prepares the individual 



for American citi/cnship must include 
a reasoned awareness of , , , the wa / 
that global problem,* impinge upon and 
are linked with American communities, 
large ancfamall."* Global education, in 
other words; teaches students they arc 
citizens not only of their own town, 
state, and nation* but of the world, 

Objectives 

Jusi as there are many definitions 
of global education, many goals and 
objectives have been identified by edu- 
cators developing global education 
programs Lee Anderson, a leader in 
the field, has identified specific capaci- 
ties global education should foster: 

I A capacity to perceive oneself 
and all other individuals as members 
of a single species of life whose num- 
bers share a common biological status, 
a common way of adapting to their nat- 
ural environment, a common history, a 
common set of biological and psycho- 
logical needs, comnun exist ntial con- 
cerns, and common social problems. 

2. A capacity to perceive oneself, 
the groups to which one belongs, and 
the human species as a whole as a part 
of the earth's ecosystem. 

3. A capacity to perceive oneself 
and the groups to which one belongs 
as participants in the transnational 

* social order, - 

4. A capacity to perceive oneself, 
one's community, * one's nation, and 
one's civilization as both "culture bor* 
rowers" and "culture depositors" who 
both draw from and contribute to a 
"global bank of Jiuman culture" that 
has been and continues to be ted tajr 
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contributions from all people,*, in ail 
geographical ^c^iofis, and In all periods 
of/!nstory, 

5. A pupaaiiy to self cohsliuu *!> 
perceive thai the world system and ii « 
louipottent elements are objects of per* 
cepuons. beliefs, attitudes, opinions, 
values, and assumptions on our part as 
well as the pan of others,* 

rdeniifying appropriate goals and 
objectives, such as those Andtrson has 
set forth, is a ervcial step in implement- 
ing an effective global education pro- 
gram, but it is by no means the only set 
of decisions educators need to Con- 
sider. During their initial discussions* 
principals ^nd teaehe t% may find this 



following kinds of questions useful 

1. Purports at id utms. Should stu* 
dents he made a ware of global issues 
regardless of community sensitivities to 
any of them? Ar* certain issues of 
such importance thai thej should he 
included in every student's education? 
If kO, who decides which ones? 

2. Teaching iipproaches* ^Should 
global studies be based primarily on 
the humanities, with concentrption on 
literature, art, philosophy, or music? 
How much emphasis should be placed 
on traditional subjects like geography, 
history, or area studies? Should the 
program b© organized around con- 
cepts, or around topics? How much 



Goals in Global Education 



iff Us 1978 Guidelines for Global 
Education, the Michigan Department 
of Education outlined the * following 
specific goals, which are offered as a 
sample of work* that has *been done at 
the state leveL 



Global education in a school system 
will equip the student with in under- 
standing and an awareness of global 
interdependence by providing encour- 
agement and opportunity to: 

• Acquire a basic knowledge of 
various aspects of the world 

• Develop a personal value and 
behavior system based on a global 

* perspective 

• Understand problems and poten- 
tial problems that have global 
implications 

• Explore solutions for global 
problems * 

• Develop a practical way of life, 
based on global perspectives 

• Plan for alternative futures 

• Participate responsibly in an in- 
terdependent world, 

I In order to accomplish these goals, 
a school system should provideooth 
cognitive and affective experiences, t 
such is: 

• Sequential study of world geog- 
raphy and at least one foreign language 
* • Sequential study involving the 
basic concepts of history, economics. 



pc'itics, anthropology, science, and 
the arts 

• A study of various social, politi- 
cal, and economic systems from a non- 
ethnocentric point of view 

• A itudy of international labor, 
business, communication, and travel 
networks 

• A study of the causes and effects 
of pollution and of the uses and abuses 
of energy 

• A study of the global implications 
of natural disasters ■ 

• Encounters with artistic expres- 
sions of other cultural grouf s 

• Involvement in scientific studies 
from a global perspective 

• Awareness of instancep of the 
denial of human rights 

• Exposure to different religions 

• Awareness of the causes and 
solutions of domestic and world 
hmger \ 

• Awareness of world health 
problems 

• Strategies for resolving personal, 
intergroup, and interspinal conflicts 

• Exposure to cultlhl activities of 
different racial and ethnic groups 

Participation in people-to-people 
exchange programs 

• Person-to-person contacts with 
official and unofficial representatives 
of other countries , . 

• Participation in community pro* 
gram with a global orientation. Q 
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emphasis should .there he on values 
and on basic skills? 

J, lime, scope, and procedures. 
Should global studies he offered at 
evGiV grade level? What ideas and 
concepts should be emphasised at what 
age levels? Should new courses be 
created or new units developed? 

4. Material*. What materials are 
available, and hew good are they 7 
Who can help determine their accuracy 
and objectivity? Are materials unli- 
able, at different reading levels and 
different interc&t levels? 

5, Teachers. What specific addi- 
tional training will teachers need? Can 
preservice arid inscrvice experiences 
be provided that will do the job? Can 
workshops, oimide consultants, local 
resource persons, or reading lists be 
used to help? 

h. Costs and evaluation, addi- 
tional funds be needed? If so, where 
do we get them? Can community re* 
sources be called on in this regard? 
What kind of evaluations are available? 
Do they fit our needs? 1 # 

While some of these questions may 
seem deceptively simple, arriving a! 
answers for them may be more tiiffl* 
cult than meets tfie eye. But as with 
any new school program, dealing with 
such eoneerns as these at the outset 
may save a |re«t deal Of time and 
energy later on— and assure a more 
effective educational experience* □ 

NOTII 

1, Guideline* for Global Education 
(Lansing: State of Michigan Department of 
Education, 1971), 

2. US. Commissioner of Education** 
Task Farce far a Global PersBeetive, Report 
and Recommendation* (Wajhlnjton: 0OV« 
ernmeni Printing Office 1979). 

3. Ward Morehogst, editor, Toward the 
Achievemem of Global Literacy in Amtrk 
ean Schools: Report on jxvf Winfipread 
Workshop on Problem! or Definition end 
Assessment of Global Education" CWtihtttg- 
tour Council of Chief Jtale School Officers, 
\m) t p* 2. 

4, Let F, Anderadn, Schooling out CM* 
zenshio in a Global Age: An Espioration of 
the Meaning and Stptfficame wf Qlobat 
Education (Bloontifttton: MM^Amrieft Pre* 
grant for Global Perspectives lit fdueadoii, ; 

1 I. H Thomas Collins, Global Education 
and the Steles: Seme QbMrvatieng, Some 
Programs and Sam* S^nestiong (WasMig* 
ton; Council of Chief Suu School OActrt, 
iff 9h PP- «4S, * 
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Imht [dotation; 
Intirrtit (ontl Perspectives 

hUmtiml iduoation it a pnptmiiQn jot mtd t fMtimtt $w*o*uf t 
nd limiiml miiUa lien in pmimtitii t It is the process by 
*fch piopU aegulre i worldwide ptfipictUf to fipUfrt both local ind distant events 
ft recognition of thi ;«wt (hit countr iti in (ncrteslsgly Interdependent) thifr 
irebliM interrilitid* Powerful form in changing the conditions of Hfi on 
H#f glofet, Jlfi understanding of thtfi forces !i tsitntlil for effictlve 

i 

i Ttvt world Is btconlftg wort crowded; populitlort h rapidly (ntf riilnq; 

resources iff strained, 

t 

• Relationships between countries are bec^Ring rare complfi. Ai wn ind wort 
countries Join thi Unj^d Nations and cast their votii t uol Ultra I 
actions on thi part of Qovtrnnftcnti an bicoilng »rt difficult! mH\* 
literal actions icre lUily, 

i Tht world If becoming wn pluralistic and divisive ai rapidly spreading 
iftflvtCtlMS about hustfn fights and #qul ty lnp#1 im) I nation*, sub- 
cultures, and •Inorlty group! to Ins lit that their volet! bt Mard; 
; undue outside taitrftrtnet will bo resisted. 

I Ihi product! of scleral tiri lechnoloqy an Increasing eiponenllelly In 
ami thai hivt m%^mm for tht globti BerlAldt satellite coMnlcatloni 
iMm in rtvoiiitimltin; iho flo« of Infonailon, hmmrti ef 
bnpFKidintid power Un lap! icitlo^i for Mfi ind sort nations EoipuUr 



I'tlni bvcflMi MphlttlriM enough to Inf ln||^1y imil t Iply tht SCSpl 
ftf Ihtirnitlonil business and iffajri, 9 
i | ti» (wwr nf national governments Is shifting It) the International 
scene whtrf auHtnettofiel turpori ( jpht OpfNt* OutJldf of the full 
control of any one country; whtrt national monrtarv systems art largely 
contfullid by transnational agreements* 
a Global problem lying outside thi power of one fir a few countries to 
resolve art Increasing, these Include International pollution, depttttffi 
of fety resources* International terrorism* prate-keeping, human rights 
violations, uneven dlttributlon of resources, and relays betwpin 
rich and poor countries, 
/njinHff0«{ Italian ftawicf bi^M sera global W AfWleY, Wf 
0twt*#rH#if yf (ft iiibcf md ffgblm that &ffi$i largt nu4>#ri of prreone, mn 
mvmid with th§ fm thai stt hmn§ atari c&mn n»$di and mmi pum$ 
thtir dminiit in Uoktid^ It If not in if fori to prowti i iln;la world 
eopunll]/ but rathtr a tOPfflunlty of stlf^riiptctlnji Indtpifldtnt itatii uhleh 
Itarn not only to llvt togtthtr by virtue of thtir autonoRiy and tquatltjfi but 
**o art abli to ivoUt rational vodti of reioUing dlfftrtnctt and dliputli. 

Mimiiml edmilon thould hi sontidmd a fundamntal part 0/ batis 
idumHWi jytt ii ill citlitni ha vi tht right to Itarn balk sh II Is ind thi 

* 

rights ind rtspontlbtlltlis of national eltlimihlp, they alto hm the right 
to learn tht concepts, ikllli, vilucj and lanouaoti bv which m can understand 
the taf&t of distant events and ftaki rational dec h Ions about tht conduct Of 4 
their private and civic lives, This Involves the dive!op£tnt,of #: 

f ftrnpaetivs Cowuiwmn - the rfCOgnltlOfi Or •wiffflftf on the part Of 
the Individual that hit or her, view of thi worlf Is not universally 
shared; that this vie* has been and continues to be shaped by ethno* 
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d oeher fnflufffit9% Ihftl oflen escape t on u lout detection; 
s' vir*ws of iha world are prufoundly d|f erfiit from one's mm; j, n rf 
itch vie** rfr? /n fro«i the particular *.ncMl human condition* 
the Individual wa% horn, 

, i^lfSSf awareness of prevailing world fftmlltlons 
pments, Including pffiergpnt conditions and trends e*g,; population 
gretlons, economic conditions, resources end physical environment, 
levelopmenii, science and technology, law, health, intra-natlon 
tit. 

SESLSHEH! * - iwrirtiil of the diversity of culturti, Ideas 
ill found in human societies around tht world, how these compare, 
mlttd recognition of how tht Ideas and practical of one's own 
jht be viewed by Individuals In otHar societies, 
^l%w>(f — an awareness of how tht world' t systr-ws work, 
dependence and shared concerns, and ho* local eeonnmic and so, la! 
it art usually seen primarily ai part of tht Individual's daily 
w rfcogniiid to have global Impact, 

f Jte r&*nt iU 'w Gog^ knowledge of various toe la I eovements 
retted and art crating goah and values that transcend national 
d Ideologies, ftjj, most human societies now accept empirical 
the way to useful kncwledge and technological control; ft Is 
many that all human Individuals have 'rights* t§ ilnlnal level! 
welfare; It Is now generally accepted that Individuals have 
dignity. 

LJlhtoil PrnM"*fi (*\ My ^r*M* c*Mtrxi -- knowledge of ithlcel 
id Issues that derive from Increased capacities for sensing, 
and manipulating global conditions, e.g, Improved abilities to 
ferentiah In tht world's distribution of wealth still leave 
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us with ques'tnns of global equity? 
tntivwlitmi $tlw*Qtian m*wd fnm a gfohni pprupwtiv* r*quir§h Lh$ fripnrti* 
tdm of itfrifar nlu&itw ml twh*r* whan* mm hu^ih^n About tn# world and u!m§ 
nUitUtte* frwivf Htwnity md comon hum* tnttrtnf* ar* MxnittMi uith gteM 
r*aliH*$ t Cuvrprt ml fiiiur* Q***ntl(nn§ will rtiy hnitiity w wit pr^rerf 
efeiMre vith a ghbnl par spret lift, 

fhe urgency of this matter his been addressed by the Presidents Coftralstion on 
rarelgn language and International Studies, International orgmiiatlons such as 
pNBEO and the accrediting agency or teacher education In the U.i, 

OldM p*r*p§?iiM* ihoutd p*rm*at§ nil oejwele of a ttnther duration prvgrm 
and inotudg ih* davtlopmimt of! 

i an admlnstratlvf capability for Incorporating an understanding of global 

realities into the decision miking structure; 
a a cyrrieuiar assess! of the content of eeurirs arid thHr sequences In the 
generalt special, and professional studies Including a redesign of these studies 
to Include the Issues of interdependence, compttltlon, cooperation and the 
Interrelatedness of world problems* 
a an Instructional system which would promote abilities In students to Identify 
and assess cultural , political, mmmte and educational Issues from i global 
perspective; develop skills In students to clarify the conflicting §f differing 
values Inherent In International transactions, policies and processes; assist 
students in designing leaching strategies which would focus on global Issues, 
Including those which require i ewltidiseipilniry and suit Mingy Is Mc approach 
for thefr understanding; 

• a policy for employment and professional development that assesses the ability 
of faculty to develop global referrants for their disciplines and provides 

them with research and study opportunities which emphasize i global perspective; 

• resources and facilities that enable both faculty and students to gain access i| 
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to and undifitamflng of cultural and ideational iystemi other thin the ona they *rt fn| «nd 

• • conttnuoui revltw of i progrjii'i progrfsi in acHivimj global education goal*. 

/nUrwdtumal idwatien u^*W /r*** a ptehiJ p*vty*eU\>* eaili for a comitmnt , fr higher uluoation 
and tiatihtr mdu&aiitm \ ta ohav* in £h* global rfavtfiopwit and di taumi ml urn of kruMjUdg* a* id mLinp&u*r* 
Such i comttmfnt imp! lit! 

• the development of Institutional commitment to internet toiti) education 

• the development of intirnaiional * inttf institutional linkages 

• cooperative Internal tonal partlcioat ion in the broadening of educational opportunity and Its redirection toward 
the tconoaic and social needs of societies. 

International education is a priority for modern inittutiom of higher education and for the preparation of 
educators, the achievement of a global perspective demands a vision that transcends the awareness and understanding 
of national in( j cultural differences. It recognizes that all humanity is a single species, on a single planet, 
sharing a common future. 

VIEWS OF THE FUTURE ACTIVITY 

This exerclie has proven to be an excellent opener for a conference or 
workshop* Hot only do participants focus their perceptions of the 
future; the facilitator also receives a lot of helpful information about 
the group* 



Directions s 



Draw a continuum line on the chalkboard, as follows, 
and ask participants to do the sane on a piece of paper, 



VO 



SO 



VP 



Explain the letters and numbers 
SO ■ Somewhat Optimistic* SP ■ 
VP » Very Pessimistic. 



► ■ Very Optimistic, 
vhat Pes a la is tic » 



Ask participants to circle a number somewhere on the line in answer to 
this question t "How optimistic or pessimistic are you as to the future 
of the human race and this planet?" 

Permit no discussion until all participants have cArcled a number* Then 
instruct them ta draw a line down the middle of the page* Over the left 
hand side, write the heading "EXTERNAL FACTORS,** end instruct them to 
list those factors from the outside world that caused them to place the 
circles where they did* Allow about 5 minutes for this* 

Next ask them to rank order those EXTERNAL FACTORS according to which 
was most influential* giving It the number (1), to the least influential* 

Then instrtfet them to write aver the right hand column the heading 
"INNER FEELING?." Instruct them to list those inner beliefs or feelings 
which caused them ta place the circle where they did* Next ask them ta 
rank order those INNER BELIEFS OR FEELINGS * 

Record on the chalkboard by a show of hands how many persons circled 
each number (make c.'.tar to participants that you are making no value 
Judgements on their response**, if participants start to make such judgments)* 

Ask If anyone would like to share their lists af external factors .and 
lener feelings with the group* Thank participants far sharing their 
responses but avoid much interaction * discussion, and arguments. 



-Originally created for Global Learning by Br* Joseph T* Moore, 
V _ Montclair State College. 31 -- --- 
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GLOBAL POTENTIAL RATING SCALE 



MAIL RIAL ; 

Will this material help the student, 



1, Learn accurate Information about 
another culture? 

2, Decrease egocentric perceptions? 

3, Decrease ethnocentric perceptions? 

4, Decrease stereotypic perceptions? 

5, Increase the student's ability to 
empathize? 

6, Develop constructive attitudes 
toward diversity? 

7, Develop constructive attitudes 
toward change? 

8, Develop constructive attitudes 
toward ambiguity? 

9, Develop constructive attitudes 
toward conflict? 

10, Learn accurate Information about * 
Interdependence and the world as 
a system? 



HIGH 
POTENTIAL 



5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 



LOW 
POTENTIAL 



1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Foreign Language and International Studies 
Integration, page 65 

New York State Department of Education 
*Add«d by Global Learning, Inc. 



- 1981 Toward Cooperation and 
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Uecrea si n g 5 tereQtypI c Perceptions : 

"When trawling in Italy, never drink water— always drink wine. . ." 

"The boyr, with the long hair are the dunmies . < . " 

Decreasing stereotypic perceptions involves: 

- developing conscious awareness of the danger of any generalized 

statements ; 

- developing use of qualifying or modifying statements which avoid> 
or force a test of, generalized characteristics or statements; 

= developing a conscious response mechanism that all characterizations 
or general statements are tentative and subject to change; 

- developing an ability to apply these skills to classroom, school, 
home, and in relation to peoples everywhere* 

j'-ve loping the Ability to Empathize 

" 1 don't understand why those refugees are so unhappy, the American 
government is footing their bill, M 

Developing the ability to empathize involves: 

- being able to !! step into another* s shoes" and perceive the world 
as others perceive it; 

* being able to describe accurately the thoughts and feelings ©f 

others* 

- being able to make non-derogatory statements from behaviors 
different from their own, 

- being able to explain why others think, feel , or act in the other's 
social or situational settinq: 

- being able to apply these skins to classroom, school, home! and 
in relation to peoples everywhere, 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward Divers ty 

Travel agent: "Well* what about Montreal? That's an exciting c1ty, M 
Traveler: M 0h» 1 don ? t know, Pd be uncomfortable there—you have to 
know how to speak French,,,'* 

Developing constructive attitudes toward diversity involves: 

* being able to recognize and accept diversity 1n physical charac- 
teristics, behavior, and culture; 
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THL SKILLS DEFINED 

Thr* self -management skills which can act as goals In the globalization of a 
program are as follows; 

Decreasing l39C9^tr^^ej^^ion^: 

An overture by his younger America "sister" to help him make 
friends was constantly met by J gen's obdurate: "That 1s not 
the way to do it, I wll 1 , . , 11 

Decreasing egocentric perceptions Involves: 

- being able to put one*! own self-interest in perspective 

of others ' self-interests; 

- recognizing the existence of mul tl-perspectives; 

- accepting the existence of alternate perspectives as legitimate 

explanations; 

• mmiderlng and acting in rrsponse to the Interests and welfare 
of others ; 

- applying such skills as above to classroom, school, home, and to 
peoples everywhere. 

Decreasing Ethnocentric Perceptions : 

"There are some things which any American knows about all Mexicans: 
Mexicans are bandits, they carry guns, they make love by moonlight, 
they eat food which is too hot, and drink drinks which are too strong, 
they are lazy, they are Communists, they are atheists, they live 1n 
mud houses and play the guitar all day, And there 1s one more thing 
which every American knows: that he 1s superior to every Mex1can 8 , 8 M 
Hubert Theriaz, Good Neighbors (New Haven, Conn, Yale, 1941, p.. 306). 

i — 

Decreasing ethnocentric perceptions Involves: 

- being able to recognize that one's group associations (socia>, 
national, etc,,) are reflective of one perspective of existence 
and operation; 

- being able to relate to other groups without judging them by their 
own group's standards; 

- being able to consider and act in response to the Interests and 
welfare of other' groups in addition to their own; 

- being able to apply tiese skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relation to pepples everywhere* 
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- being able to accept diversity as inevitable and natural; 

* being able to respond positively to desireable differences and 
condemning or reducing undesi reablc? differences * 

- being able to recognize and respond to the moral complexity in 
diverse relationships; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom* school, home* 
and in relation to peoples everywhere, 

■m ve 1 op i ng Cons t rue t i ye A 1 1 1 1 u d e s Jo wa r d^ Change * 

' I nope I don't get Mrs. LaFalce for Russian this year--she always 
makes you do things in Russian. . . ,my mother keeps asking me if I 

have a textbook . . . " 

jeveloping constructive attitudes toward change involves: 

- being able to perceive change as inevitable and natural i 

- being able to respond positively to desireable change and condemn 
nr iinnede unfies i roafale change; 

- being able to recognize the broader meaning ramifications of change; 

- being able to recognize and respond to the moral complexities of 

change; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school* home, and 
in relation to peoples everywhere* 

D e vel ppj n g Constructive Attitudes Toward Ambiguity • 

r 

CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT'S DECISION TO VISIT MOSCOW STARTLES THE PRESIDENT. 
Developing constructive attitudes toward ambiguity involves: 

- being able to recognize and accept ambiguity as natural and 
inevitable; 

- being able to increasingly tolerate ambiguity; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relations with other people everywKere, 

blveloplng Constructive Attitudes Toward Conflict: 

Ronald Reagan's M two*China" policy statement has caused trouble 
with the Peopled Republic of China, 
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D#i vo 1 op i fig constructive* attitudes toward conflict involves: 

- being able* to recognise conflict as inevitable and natural; 

- being able to rocogni£e conflict as potentially manageable 
and to identify, learn* and use alternative methods for 
managing conflict; 



Global education in a school syetem will equip the student with 
an undi ra tanding and an awareness of global Interdependence by prov* 
encouragement and opportunity tot 

- Acquire a basic knowledge of various aspects of the world 

- Develop a personal value and behavior system baaed on a global 
perspective 

* Understand problems and potential problems that have global 
implications 

- Explore solutions for global problems 1 

- Develop a practical way of life based on gloHal perspectives 

- Plan for alternative futures 

- Participate responsibly in an interdependent world* 



(From "Guidelines for Global Education," Hicnigan Department of 
Education) 




- being able to recognize the moral/ethical complexity involved 
M^jm^ny conflict; 



- beingnble to apply these skills to classroom, school* home* 
and inScelation to other people everywhere. 



Information about interdependence and the world aa 



*Added by Global Learning, Inc. 
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GLOBALIZING THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 
FROM 



A Euro/North Ame r i can- c e n t e r * d 
Ptriptctiva • ••**••*••••••••••* 

A Rigion-ctntered Perspec t ive • • • 

A Group-ctnt«nd Perspective.,,, 
A Nat ion-a titt centered 

FtFIP'iCtiVli (iltliMMiflfMffli 

* Dominatlng^Human-Speelee- 
centered Perspective.. 

A Past-centered Penpictivt 

Aa Information-centered 
Perspective** * • p * • • • * ****** • # • • • 

A Spec ta tor- cen te red 
Perspective, *,*»,#*,*,**.*****, s 



A Global Perspective in which 
atudente perceive themselves as t 



Members of the Human Species 
Inhabitants of Planet Earth 



Participants in the Global 
Social Order 

and in which students explore 
in depth their 

Personal Identity as the aboVe 
three characteristics 



PERSONALIZING THE METHODS OF EDUCATION 
FROM 

Methods that coat students 
In passive roles 

Methods that transmit vague 

' ebs tractions 

Methods that treat the larger 
world as removed from the 
personal experiences* of students 



TOWARD 

Methods that cast students in 
active roles 

Methods that engage students in 
concrete learning 

Methods that link study of the 
larger world to students' 
personal experiences 



INTERNATIONALIZING THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 
FROM TOWARD 



A Mono-national Contest 
A Mono-cultural Context 

A School-bound Context 



. A Multinational Content 
. A Multicultural Content 
• A Community-involving Context 



fromi Lae Anderson. Schooling & Citizenship In a Global Age * Indiana U* 
Social Studies Development Center, Bloomington, IN*, 1979 

Distributed byi. Global Learning! Inc., 40 8. Fullerton, Hontclalr* 

NJ 07042* 



THE CHALLENGE OF GLOBAL I Z I NC T H E C; 0 N TEN T ^^Ol^DUC AT ION 

MOVING FROM AN EURO/ NORTH^^MER I CAN* CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A 
GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

M An Euro/North AiiriQm perspective can be characterised as one 
in which I (1) students 1 attention 1* focused overwhelminKly upon 
Europe and North America, (2) the "non-Wes tern" world is treated 
only in relation to the M wiitim world 1 * and Latin America only in 
relation to North America and (3) thu human experience in the non- 
west ia studied within a western friae of reference. 11 

MOVING FROM A REG ION* HEN TR I C PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

"Curriculum based in a r^ion-eentric perspective portrays the 
world's nations and geographical regions as if they were isolated 
and self-contained units with no relations with one another. in 
contrast curriculum embodying a global perspective treats individual 
nations and regions as parts of a larger whole and highlights inter- 
connections between nations and among world regions. M 

MOVING FROM A GROUP-CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

"Curriculum grounded in a group-centric perspective portrays human- 
kind as a collection of culturally different! distinct and un- 
related groups* It emphasises differences among cultures and clvll- 
iiations and encourages students to view their own culture and civ- 
ilisation as inherently superior to other cultures ai 4 d civilisations. 
In contrast curriculum grounded in a global perspective treats human- 
kind as a unit of analysis • In so doing it emphasises commonalities 
shared by all of human-kind and at the same time it encourages 
students to tolerate and even applaud cultural differences within 
the human species." 

HOVXNtf FROM A NATION-STATE-CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A ^LOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE I 



"Curriculum characterised by nation-state-centric perspective 
portrays the international system as being comprised solely of 
national-states that interact with one another only through the 
foreign policy of their national governments. By way of contrast, 
curriculum grounded in a global perspective portrays the inter- 
national system as an organizationally complex arena comprised, of 
a multiplicity oi sub-national and t rananat ional organ! tat iona in 
addition to the governments of nations," (e*g. # cities, states, 
nineases, voluntary assoc.) 



HQfING FROM AN ANTHROPO-CINf RIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

11 1 use the awkward term "anthrope-eentric" perspective to describe 
an image of humankind in which we perceive our species as standing 
apart from the rest of nature and capable through technology of 
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governing the remainder of nicuro as an absolute iovif In 
contrast education grounded In a global perspective portrays 
humankind as belonging to the earth and ths earth not to us. This 
alternative image highlights at least 4 things about human-natural 
environmental relations! (1) the absolute and ultimate dependence 
of humankind upon resources found in nature, (2) the limited and 
finite characteristic of many natural resources, (3) the global 
nature of the planet's eco~aystem p and (4) the importance of trying 
to adapt humrn culture to the imperatives of ecological laws which 
humankind cannot amend or repeal." 

MOVING FROM A PAST-CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL-pPERJIPECTIVE 

"nil past-centric treatment of the world portrays time as if it 
were 3 disconnected line segments. There la "past " which students 
study about in schools. There Is "present" which students expe- 
rience outside schools* There is "future 11 which no one need think 
about. By way of contrast curriculum based on a global perspective 
treats time as an interactive system in which Images of past, present, 
and future mutually influence one another, and hence the past, the 
present, and the future arje parts of a single human history." 

MOVING FROM AN Ijj FORMAT I ON- CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

".••the world is treated as a depository of inert and discrete bits 
of information waiting to pass into and subsequently out of human 
memories in each new generation - information like the names of the 
capital cities of the world's nat ions • * # . A curriculum grounded in a ' 
global perspective, in contrast, emphasizes not the passive memori- 
zation of facts ffbt rather^the active utilization of factual In- „ 
formation in conceptual, ethical, and policy analysis of global 
problems being experienced by human-kind." 

MOVING FROM A SPECTATOR- CENTRIC PERSPECTIVE TOWARD A GLOBAL PER- 
SPECTIVE * 

"•••the world is something to be observed, to be studied, to be 
worried about and even prayed for, but world affairs is not an 
arena in which individuals can actively participate. Curriculum r 
grounded in a global perspective portray*? the world no£ only as 
an object of study but an arena In which individual citizens can 
actively participate through personal, social, and political action* 



quoted from Lee Anderson, SCHOOLING AND CITIZENSHIP IN A GLOBAL AGE : 
AN EXPLORATION OF THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF GLOBAL EDUCATION , 
Bloomington. IHi Social Studies Development Center, 1979, pp. 381-391, 
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PXCUSSJOK QUESTIONS FOR "WORLD EDUCATION IN THE CLASSROOM ' 1 ^ 

1* What ii/hia been your "handle for selecting, organizing and 

evaluating what la to be taught" from a global standpoint? 

i / 

2, To what extant la the World Education Center's ^ ^ >rk of 
8 concept* helpful? Not helpful? What other^raajor coneepta. 
If any , would you want to work with In your own setting? 
(IDENTITY, COMMUNITY, POLITICAL COMMUNITY * INTERDEFEN0En8|, 
DIVERSITY /SIMILARITY , CONFLICT, WAR * PEACE ) 

3 # To what extent la each of the other four approaches helpful 

or not helpful? 

CROSS CULTURAL STUDIES 
THEMES AND CONCEPTS 
THE OPEN DOOR TO THE WORLD 
CONTEXT EDUCATION 

4* Aa a grofip, try to aelect an approach or combination of 

approachea to global education that you feel would be "beet*" 
Indicate, "beat" for what and to whoa and why, On neweprlnt f 
make a visual repreaentat ion of^the group's operating frame- 
work for global education In order to "eell" It to the other 
jf? participants at this seminar. 



er|c 



Laadar'a Handbook $7.00 
Vldao-Tape Rental $3.00 (1/2 VHS tap*, 1/2 lata Max I, 3/4 eaintttl 
Vid«o-T«pe Puvehaaas 1/2 VHS tapa ($35.00) 

1/2 Bata Max (I3S.00) 

3/4 caaaatta ($45.00) 

Contacts Tha World Education Cantar 

1730 Orova Strant, Barkalay, CA 94709 

* * 
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WORLD EDUCATION IN THE CLASSftOOW, 
a Vldtoti'pa L^Hdwr'a Handbook 

SCRIPT 



h# i ia. 

I'm a tttcMf* fnit il, ynefi I'm It home, 
r*t Man atktd to introduce two world 

e<tuC#tlOn |A#fff program* to jrou. 

fou preoaDly dtcidtd to v I f » tMi f I I « for 
tome of tnt ta*t featent I got inttretttd in 

world NviUOA. I vat unaaty aware that 

Itudffti' vno* Itltli iooyt our world and eftfn 
do not rt4.II? cift about what got* 00 &umdt 
the u.i., ptritcuiif I f if it aoe* not ■**#«! 
them di rect i y ♦ 

p»r f **i ft at «r# ffinfofctd by a r§t§nt report 

of « presidential CQmmlttlOft y 

Import of Pffiiifftt't Coalition on 
f&tiiQh i*ngu#Q# and Internal lofti I Studtfi 

"Ouf schoolt graduate a large majority §f 
ttudtntt who*e ino*ltdg* and viiion nop 
it the American ihqrtlinf, wnote spgroich 
to 1 nter nat i on* I iffltfl it provincial 
and whote hitdi hi«t bttn filled with 

attOnithmg niimformiUOn,' ■ 



tut tO*t ttiCnifl rnpohd. 
It *lft#dy OftMoiflfiJ." 



B 0yf % C h p S I CMffiCMlM* 



33Wf trunk thai marts education 11 jjU mother 
f«4. 

|yl whit hit tpyrreu At an it the knowledge that 
«o *itltf ho* ititbQQt* improve, or h§w *iny 
pfogremt iff dtveloptd researcher* and iffi 
ttydttt institute*, if »# it eiliifoo* ttiehtr* 
do hot tike the cnalttngi of tht president** 
Commission report ierioytly* Oyr icHuoti will 
not tOwlp ttydtntt 10 function tyCCttSfylly I n 

tfit iitif ctntyry. 

Initially. I fill o*ir«ntlMid by the ti sk . 1 
fOynd fttlp it tht world tdycition Center--trai njng , 
assistance »i # fi cyrrieyiy* planning, retoyr cat . 
And tncoyregt'itnt . 

Ttic ttlitiiion eo»ponehtt of thttt two i^ttritci 
progrent tft only part of your wording Mt'lOfll. 

¥OHo touCAtion in thi ciAiiiOQH 

Program I "Waking § Commitment" 
■ - Miking .orld education a PiAiftioi* 

tan -* 

r>rogPi* U *CMrtiog i Coyfif" 

• • Mijrt to incorporitt world tdyCition 
into iftf curricuIuA 

flit foil wort .* idtrttifyiog ppiorititt for jpoyr 
CyfPiCyl* iM i«!tCtlO§ viyi 19 mcorporaif tfitit 
into 4if*\a*4i¥ cliiiroo* itifftifif thtt work 

Ait 19 b» dSflt by «Ott, 

In irit firii iitiioiii Pit ilurt «ilft |Oy soat 
conciptt tut World Cducitton Ctottr itliovii irt 
itfi l§ »oyod pf9friMif«f and iii «ou t§ eonfidtr 
illt «9ftd •i«Citt9ft can -ian tit fOyr ichooi , 
Ho* lift dtltfft • proffiB 19 mhiin row con it 

coMtiioi* 



tfOtlO f0uC*T!O» fi TN| CL*SS*OOW; 



fdvCilori wfii tint to IfttOffOritt vofti otrtotc- 
Itttl iflii ttt*tnitff «nd itcondir/ icfiooi cur* 
fiiiiii »#t« It |ti a handle on ioiteiino. orotni* 
tt*9 fviliittifif *nit it 19 99 iiufnt. 

fM Nifli Cdwcition Ctnitf Hit cMtoii tifhl ft liito 
titti tfiil il it! ttttt OfOfidt iitil nttdtd MMit* 



l ncktr t f v 

fnt flrtt it ldfnilty< 
Who a« t ? 

Iht individual find! hit or n#r idtntttf in fa«MW, 
tinnic ntriti^t, nition, rtligion #03 throuin 
group MtAbf riftipi * 

fit! to thifi groups will vary » n tifi^ of dtgraa 

of pirtUipation arid lovaitr but grqyp i r r 1 1 1 «t t on 
hiipl tht Individual difint «ho %ht or he 11. 

lOyhd idy&itlOriii proiPiw* hiip iludnnti find 
value in their o*n triditiont ind initt then in 
Afing opan to learning from thoie »h^ ire dlfftrtnt. 

CDKMUfflTf 

wt ill balortg to ttvtril coAMuniiits, lach hat lit 
0«n rtcipt for etlonging, participation, loyalty.,, 
taeh ill own Itructyff Oiled on gi.igr apnu boun- 
diriei or ktothip lyitfni.,, 
purpottt.,. 

tMM. 

undir^ tindi ng Tht «iny iiperttn£t% Of community 
ii in impcrtint pan of tdwCition. In the pill* 
icftcolt have mainly coniidired local and nationai 
r c-fflunj 1 1 ei , fodiy t r a n ! n# 1 1 ona I and 1 nte rna t ion§ ) 

gryucj art ti3ftificj'~<i tui in* inui%tduii and irii 
naiion and need to Pt inciuded in the Cyrricytym, 

POUTICAl CONHUNjT? 

Nort thin tOvtrtton hitioni ind 40 territorial 

and tryfttithipi tiiit on in * * planet. 

In each of theie poilttcti commynittat, a govern- 

mint it Chirgtd tlth ma inta intng ordtr and tolving 

co^suhlty pro&lemt, Within lomt nati^nt, Hit 

Our Own, theft **/ It different level* of political 

community tuch at a city or natt* 

Ofttn problem* irt not limited to a tihoJt rtfton - 
of nit ion. fht r teogni t i on of tftit fafct hat ltd 
to effort* lo build a world government, lut 
today we are a world of nations with competing 
Iftlffifts* 

A world political community dot* not tMtt. 

Our itudentt* gtneration may be tht one com- 
«ittiOftid by tht timet to dtttgn tuch a world 
political CO**uPily. Therefort 11*1 important 
that they yfidtrttand democratic principles and 
practice*. Tnty ilie need to kno« tht ctptoi I il t it* 
tnd limitation* of political powtr and authority, 

Our fourth idea II yhdti 
world interdepandtnee, 

fht worio inttractt In a t tr of . One 
tuch wif it goetrMinii doing iutin#i« within 
Our nitt0A*ttlt9> tytttm. tconoaiic, kdtologutl v 
cwlturiti and raliglou* cattgortis alio foraj tht 
ialii for group participation or eacluii9n tnd 
art thtrtfore trtntt for world Interaction* fht 
world li, In tome wayt. itkt tfill pool tablt^ * 

fnott baits reprtttnt dlttinct groyp's . tffitft one 
makes contact with tilt other, || can makt t 
dif ftptnet . 

In the real world, Ifiit interaction 11 itsi 
detcribtd t| Initrdtptndtnco, It can roivll 
In the enrichment end sharing of resource* and 
fcnowitdgt • 

|y| intrt Art tlMti wtitn Inttrdtpendtnct 
htifhttnt^ tension ind inefitlti conflict. 



ding incriatihg 
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Tht world Ml • Iwayi fapfMtnctd t dtgrtt of 
inttrdt ptndtnct but In tht Hit thrtt dteadtt, 
tht v§|y*« Of lnl#rictlon sn thit "pool t*blt rf 

hit tncrtaifd dramatically, 

Thli fact pr#|#nt* I CfllMffigf to fdwcator*, 



DIVERSI T Y/SIMI LAM I T Y 

Htiping itudtnti yndtritand both tht dhiniiy 
and co**on#iity of cultural, nation! and paopiti 
II tiitfitiit If itudtnti art to davtiop htalthy 
atlttudti toward othtn and to racogmjt tht 
POII I b 1 1 i t Iff Of working togtthtr. 

At tht i«Mf ti«i v ffffui I ng lOltly on ttthtr 
dtfftrtneti or nm laritltt pftitntt a falit 

p ? ctyrt . 

CONFLICT 

Conflict. It * I an mttgral part of hywan #*ptr- 
Itott that Itudtnti iff familiar with, Put thty 
may not kno* how to analyit difftrtnt typt! of 
conflict ... 

Intra* and I ntt r -pa riena i 
jntfi- and inttr-growp 
Intra* and intf -national 

or rtalitt that vanou! conflict! rwQuir* 
tptciHc itrtttgit! for thttr rttolutioni. 

Not t conflict! iff ifttltd informal ly or art 
procttttd through procfduff! tiiabtiihtd by 

thf coiMtuhi ty . 

?tt It «ay happtn that • law or a lit of law* 
rtqwlft action! contrary to an individual*! 
comcitnct. 

It may ot that iomt mtmbtri of a community art 
dttutd accttf to tittbliihtd channtli of rtdrtii* 
fffortl "ay than bt madt to changt tht law or 
itifc tolutiont outitdt of tht law, 

Schools ofttn ovtrlook tht non-violtnt way! 
ptoplt havt da a It with thttt probltm*. In to 
doing thty land tupport to tht iiiuaption that 
tht yit of vloltnct II tfftctlvt and tht uit 

of non*yi©ltnt itftttgiti ti Ifttfftctivt. 

WAR 

Mhtf* ttacnmg about w#r t tducatori nttd to 
!tft!i poinblt optiom to aratd conflict. 
If clan room aattriil! or ttachtri concthtrati 
ypon tht cauiai and tfffct! of war, itudtnti *ay 
com* to btlitvt that war it indttd inevitable. 



In dealing with tht problem of war* tducatori 
thoyld do two thingi. 

- Http older itudtnti begin to ffteflt with 
tht larger quiiiion: 

what it required if wt art to achieve a 
world In which war ft no longer a I #9 1 1 - 
iaete way of retolving conflict! bttvttn 
and within nation!? 

• Introduca students to alternative* to war 
{••§•« negotiated settlement!, econoalc 
prtliyrtl. th|* eertjr 4 interventions ) while 
exploring othtr^oiitolimt! for tht future, 



MAC! 

Oyr eighth and titt conctpt it peace, tht word 
ptact Can havt many mfanmgi . ti 

'Peace l! ptoplt loving each other.' 
"Peace ii whtn thtrt nn'l any war,* 
"Ptact ii no fighting," 
"Ptact i! caring, iharing and loving for 

each other,* 
"Peace I! reiolvlng conf I icti , not by meani of 

forct but rathtr by agreement! and conitniyi 

Studantt netd to bt ablt to diitiagutlh bttwttn 
vafioyi definition! of beact 
and yndtritand that different type* of ptact 
rt§utf§ difftrtnt itratigit! for, achltvrAtnt» 

Tht world Idycat'on Cthttr btlttvtl that tht 
conceptual approach to world tducation prtithttd 
in thtlt tight tdtii should bt incorporattd not 
only in thf lociii itydlfi but in !citnct f fint 
arti, ianguagt •* tht tntirt curriculum. 

now it 1 ! timi for you to go to worfi, 

Po yoy a?r#t y||h U f that thtif tight conctpt! 
art jfj ; conctpi\ > tan you think of othtrff 
Drawyp your lilt of kty conctpt! *- a lilt 
tailofid to tht nttd! of your ichool* 



WORLD COUCAt lOPf AND TH{ ClASSROON; 

Charting a COURSE 

If tht 47 Million childrtn in our ichooii art to 
function lucctufylly ai adult! in tht ntat 
ctntury. thty aiylt grow up with mort knowltdgt 
about our inttrdt pthdtht world. Uttntr awaftntu 
of othtr ptoplt, and grtattr ttniitivtty to 
thtit ptoplt*! attttudt! and cuitoai, 

[Prttidant , i Conailiiion on fortifn Languagt 
and Intarnatlonal ituditi] 

To watt thli challtngt, ichooii *uit dtiign 
concrttt way! to incorporatt world tducation 
into tht cyrficylyaj and nakt workablt plant 
for thtir lApltMntatiOh, 

Sn oyr flrjt program wt llfttd tight conctpt! 
tht world education Ctnttr otittvti are ctntral 
to sound tducation today, 

Nt athtd you to Mht up your own Hit, 

Today wt will ertltnt four difftrtnt approachti 
to curriculow innovation and dtvtlopwtnt. 

Crois Cultural ituditi « 
Thtfjti and Conctpt! 
optn door to tht world 
Conttit Education 

Takt i look it thtit approachti and itt which 
Might bt iooroprittt for your nttdt, 

CH05S CULTURAL STU01CS 

Tills approach uits culturt a§ a unit of coai* 
pariion for broadening global •wtftAtsi and 
undt ritanding # 

It tiiaifiti dlwtrtt idtai. btlitft. practlcti, 
will It focuung oil coawnon nuaan nttdt, goal! tad 
taptritncti, 
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•toft clastroo* materials today avoid concen- 
trating on tut ilierre -* the 'strange places/ 

fvAII# Otopilt* ipproech. 

Still, in.irtiinUng cultural practices for 
purposes of undtritandl ng , care must bt taken 
that misconceptions tnd Start otyping do hpt 
ft lull . 

Htrt i ft the lift FflftCHCO la/ Arte, thi Stanford 
Program in Inter netiona I and Cross-cultural edu- 
cation it one iifMpit of i project that manages 
to Successfully ton^ty the strengths of a erosi* 
Culture! approach. 



TMfwTS AND CONCEPTS 

This It en abroach that u%e* themes Of eon- 
Cepts il nr^rti#>ng principles. The f»fli Of 

these in*strvi€e program detailed the world 
Iducetton Center's coneeptuxl approach* 

Tht School Improvtmtftt through Globil Idueetttn 
Program net Chosen four themts; 

- valuing diversity 

* undtri tending the world ai an Inter- 
dependent system 

- developing effective working rtliiion* 
Ships with others 

- - unde rstanding preva i 1 i ng world conditions, 
the process of change, 

Global Mriptctives in education li a national, 
non-profit organiiation that centers its program 
on four concepts' 

* COhf I I €t 

- change 

- inttrdff pt ndence , and 

* communication. 

A them«tlc or conceptual approach can bt used In 
i taritty of settings and disciplines. 

Cart must bt taken in choosing tht idtai becaute 
they for* tnt central con of tht curriculum, 

THI QPf* DOOR TO THl W0U0 

this approach attempts to increase students' 
global awareness Oy identifying links Det-een 
local communities arid other parti of tht world... 

tracing family htritagt 

locating tht origins of products found in 

tht supermarket. 

ittf#«ftti S#«* t# iff *0*e reason* for learning 
about othtr ptopit and places* 



|yt teachers nttd to it cartful that students 
do not stf othtr nations and people ai valuable 
fitly because they haft direct I lull with tht 
students * own communities. 

COHTtlT f DUCAT I©* 

Context tducatlon it an approach that attempts 
to identify *§*« examine frameworks fro* iHUk 
ftJtdl eft duet groups Of government! addrtss issues 
rill* ffmeleeH* 
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It is an approach thai not only asks what out 

why. 

Its strtngth i its in its emphasis on tht motors 
of human behavior judgments, assumpiionSi 
beliefs, valutf and purposes* 

Cart nyst bt taken in this approach not to 

exclude those fltotivts and pthavlors that 

art not rtdwcloie to rational analysis, 

e.g*, certain rtligtout practices and beliefs, 

io»t ieyalties, and certiin fori*, of music and 

art. 

The world education Center* with the consulting 
assistance of tht world without War Council, 
developed context education as a way of dealing 
w| ;h controvert i a I issues and problems In an 
educational, rather iha* *<* * propagandiiiic * 
manner » 

ag a way of summing u «#Mi identify what «a 
believe to bt tne ori y viv ,v - ag« and a 
possible disadvantagt n each sf tht four 
approachts . 

C r n % % - C » | ! u r * I % * y i * 

Advantage: aftpna * i it k am«onaiity and 
diversity 

Possible disadvantages uninteno#d cultural 
bias and stereotyping 

fhtrnts and Concepts 
Advantage: structurally adaptable to various 

disciplines and grade levels 
Possible disadvantage: may assume inherent 
Superiority of a few coneepts and themes 

Optft Door to tht World 

Advantages concrete and relevant to tht 
student 

Possible disadvantage; may lead to an inttrtst 
in an appreciation for only those txptritnets 
dirajctly afftcting studtnts' llvts. 

Context tducatlon 
Advantage: tmbhasiies analytical skills 
Posiiblt disxdvantigt : may overlook impor- 
tant human behaviors that are not rationally 
based 



Tht two in-servlcf programs which you have seen 
mike a cast for incorporating world education 
perspectives or themes Into classroom practice, 
we've found that in schools that have begun this 
proceii, both teachers and studtnts often develop 
a deeper respect for their own community and 
country and a greater concern for the planet we 
all share, 

tie suggest that you now discuss specific courses 
of action appropriate for yoyr school and then 
commit yourselves to develop • practical plan 
for* implementation. If you need help, gift the 
World Education Center a call. 
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NEW JERSEY CONSORTIUM FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION * 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers 1 Leadership Seminar 

Friday , Hay Uth 

9*00 Gathering - coffee and daniah 

9s 30 Welcome and Introductions 

9 US Orientation 

a« The Nay Jersey Conoortium for Global Education 
b# Seminar logistida 
o# Agenda review 

iOlOO Simulation * "Bafa Bafa w 

12 i 00 Lunch 

It 00 Global Educations An Overview 
a* Coffee Exerciee 

b# "An Attainable Global Perspective* 
, Ot Diacusaion of readings 

3s 30 Time for readings swimming, playing in tee sand.** 

6s GO Dinner 

7s 30 Gilding cooperation through games 

8s 30 Closing 

Saturday, Nay 15th 

9s 00 Opening Activity 

9s 10 Simulation - "Baldicer« 

10 1 45 Break 

lis 00 "Needs, Wants and Rights Activity* 

12s 30 Lunch 

Is 00 Do our achooie* materials reflect a global perspective? 

Please bring with you bom sample curriculum materials from your 
own school ayetea to look at during this activity, e.g., social 
studies* foreign language, literature, science, math, home economics 
business, etc. 

2s 00 Planning Next Steps 

3s 00 Evaluation aod Closing 
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NEW JERSEY CONSORTIUM FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION 

* 38 

LEADERSHIP SEMINAR FOR RESOUROE PERSONS 
June 23-25 # 1982 
REVISED AGENDA 

Wednesday 

9 i 00 Gathering and Coffee 
9i30 Introductions and Overview 
Simulation - H Bafa Bafa H 
12 i 00 Lunch 

liOO New York State's Experience Infusing Global Education Across 
the Disciplines * Helene Leew, New York State Education 
Department 

ktOO Free Time 

6 1 00 Dinner 

7»30 Films and Discussion 
Thursday 

9t00 Global Education Overview - definitions , concepts* activities 
and discussion ^ 

IZiOO Lunch j 

It 00 Children and the World - Nice Van Oudenhoven, Development 
Education Officer and Advisor Child Development, United 
Nations Children's Fund 

2 il5 Break 

2i30 Human Rights Activity 1 
4t00 Free Time 
6 1 00 Dinner 

7 i 30 Building Cooperation Through Games 
Friday 

9i00 Your Community in the World, the World in Your Community « 
Including a demonstration of the West Orange Junior High 
Unit mi New Jersey In the World 

11 f^5 Lunch - Speaker i Ming Hsu, Director, New Jersey Office of 
International Trade 

li30 Globalising Our Own Presentations 

3 i 00 Close 
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New Jersey Consortium for Global Education 



Hot* Chewing President 

MhM i m w Oauriiy CoMtgt 



801*848-8000 

Jaf f f sly L Of own 
QtobaJ Learrxog Snc 
40 8, PtAlffen Avanua 
Morttot^r, 07042 
PPOjsXIf OsHefitfiF 



201-783- 7818 



0trg#n Cowty Community Cosaga 
Cantar far incarnation** Siudiii 

tduoauonaf imprpva m an t Center 

imstM knprovarnant Center 

Educational (meroyamam Cottar 
. Northwaat 

-South 



WcHd Idum Csuraf 
Inc. 

County Coat pa 

8 GUTFlQUlWft DajyaJopmant 

NJ Anoo ii C i o n of Wag a ndant 
Ssfaoaia 

941 



NJ Councs f ^ tfea SoctaJ Studttt 
NJI 

NJ 

Nil 



as* 8a^f OUNahBjGjB) 



GLOBAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP SEMINAR 
NJASCD, NJPSA, NJSBA 

September 30 - October li 1982 
Agenda 

Thursday 

9 i 00 Gathering and coffee 

Introductions and overview 
Views of the Future Activity 
Sinulatiom "Bafa Bafa" 
Lunch 



9il5 
9i35 
IOiOO 
12 i 00 
liOO 



J*i0Q 
5i30 
7i30 



Global Education - National Asseeiatior t * 
Perspectives, H» Thomas Collins, Consultant 
in Global Education to NAE8P , NA83P and CCSSO 
Diane Berreth, Associate Director for Affiliate 
Units, ASCD 

Free tine • 
Dinner 

Film and discussion i 



"The Last Epidemic" 

Friday 

9«00 Re- Introductions 

9il5 SlBulatiom "Bald leer" 

11 i 00 A Global perspective - Framework, Resources and 
Pilot programs 

12 i 00 Lunch 

liOO "Wants, Needs and Rights" - a sample global lesson 

2 i 00 Next Steps and evaluation 

3 i 00 Closure 



(is 
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New Jersey Consortium for Global Education 



Gototer §, 1982 



Om* ■■a 

County 
NJCSS17 



301 



40 • Putferton Aytnyi 
Mytejeif , MJ 07041 
Preset Dtrvctsv 



101 783^016 



Cowty Common* ty Cdtogi 
Ctntor for Mmysni Stud** 

fductcjontf Iwpfown t C*r>t*r 

f OUC*t«» >d t rourp y* m*n fc C*nt*r 

. * NerUm i t 

Sducaujnii fmprovtm#m G#rw 

* No*thwu*t 

Sdue i Oo nl tmpro yf m * m Gtnttr 

* South 



> 8t*C« Cofeg*. 
World itfuGiiioA Q&m& 



County CoMgi 



i for 8uporv**on 
. S CuFrioufufit 0*v*tspnefi€ 



HJ 



HJ 



of > ndwe n dm t 



NJ Council for th* Social Studi** 
HJ Por*gn Unguog* T* 




Dear Coll* Agues 

Welcome to the Global Education Leadership Seminar for 
Teachers with International Kxperience* As you know, we 
will be gathering at the Rider College Student Center on 
Thursday, October 14th, at 8U5 e*m*, and we will conclude 
with dinner* If you cannot stay for dinner, please let my 
office know aa soon as possible (2Q1»763*7616)» 'ih&nk you* 

All expenses for this Seminar, except your travel, are 
covered by a grant from the U#S« Department of fiduortion 
to the W Consortium for Global Kdueatior for a Model State* 
wide Internationa Education Project* This seminar is one 
of a dosen we are in the process of conducting, having also 
conducted four summer institutes under this project* 

Please reed the enclosed article ahead of tine* It will be 
part of the morning's discussion on the meaning and signifi* 
canoe of global education* 

As indicated on your flyer, the Rider College Campus is 
located in Lawrence ville on Route 206, just south of Route 295* 

* * 

I*m looking forward to seeing you on the 14th» 



Sincerely yours. 




Jeffrey L* Brown 
Project Director 



Enclosure 
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New Jersey Consortium far Global Education 

INVITES 

educators who have lived and/or taught in another country* 

to ft 

GLOBAL EDUCATION LEAD ERSHIP SEMINAR 
for 

TEACHERS WITH INTERNATIOt 



Mi dfflM ia County Gotiogi 
i*»on NJ 0861 7 

201 6600 

JfffrtyL Sfflttfi 
Oigial LMrotng ine 

40 8 Fufiffton Avtnuo 
Montoi*r. NJ 07041 
Protect Director 
SUUww*. MoOd Progr»<n 

801 70^7618 



Srpoo County Comm^ty Coats*, 
Cmtm for Inumitnn^ BtudtM 

iiuettanH I rnprevtmyiE Qtnttr 
C#nu#J 

Education* improvement Conttr 
■ Northtm 

Education* i r n sravi rt wi t Cartar 
* ^to^iwist 

South 

_* 

dlMihoro Bt*t# Cotaot 

MidriiiUM County Co«*o« 

NJ Astootion for flu pr^no n 
& Cumcu*um 0« y * o p rn§ r.t 

NJ AtvocMtjon of tnd*p*nd«rtt 



W H Yt To provide a forum for educators with international 
experience to interact with one another, sharing 
experience* and exploring the relationships of such 
Interna Uonal exposure to a global perspective. 

To contribute to a greater aware nee* of global 
education and ita Importance! 

To promote and develop resources for Integrating a 
global perspective Into the total school curriculum* 

WHEN! THURSDAY, OOTOffiR Hth &U5 a.m. through dinner 



WHERE* 



Rider College, Ihe Student Center, Lawenc^vllle, 
(Route 206 just south of Route 295) 



NJ Congntt* of P*r* »u and 

NJ Cotratt for thv Social Studw* 
NJ ^orotgn lartdoap* T— Chfl 



HJ 



acnpoi Of wnancwi & 



AOEHDA 

8s 45 Gathering and coffee 
9 1 15 Welcome and Introductions 
9*30 Views of the Future Activity 
lOtOO Videotape, EWorld Education In the Classroom* 
and small group-plenary discussion, what and 
jhy of *Hhat Is Global Education* - Discussion 
leader Rose GirrlcHiOi Arthur NewfieU, 
William Schneebetrger. 
laiOO Lunch 

Is 00 Strata^ Sessions Teachers with International 
Experience - In what ways la your unique Ex- 
perience utilised in local school systems? 
What are the obstacles to full utilisation of 
this personal resource? What we some steps 
for overcoming these obstacles? 

a$00 Resource Sharing - Part I (select one) * 

A« «QSCAR and thy HAM* - V^aotaP* of an actual classroom 

flf ■? BftflttflB "^"r n»M»<- ff Q^ni^ n^^ im 

Amateur Radio, along with answers to your questions about 
amateur radio Area a nontechnical point of view * appropriate 
for both elementary and secondary claesrooma. Jeannlne Duane, 
WB310W, Teacher, Black River Middle Sohool f Chester, NJ. 



TALK LIVE GLOBALLY 

Participants and 
area residents wUl 
be able to talk with 
amateur radio open- ' 
ators around the 
globe throughout 
this conference, 
thanks to the assist 
ance of the Cherry* 
ville Repeater 
Association, a group 
of amateur radio 
operators dedicated 
to public service. 



d^lea 



describe and deaonatrate 
that work for both social studies art 
Bach student in hie world cultures class 
Me country during the course of the year* 



Joe Ball of Newark Academy win 
variety of activities hats found 
;a arte sldJLla. 
Identifies with 



* Over 
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G* Thf HtUi CmrrlT > Waiter Eliaaon of Rider College had developed 
a claserooa eotdvity to review and correct second language usage 
while participants focus on tin behavior of people within a 
culture or across cultures - full of opportunities for inter- 
disciplinary collaboration and reinforcement* 
3 1 15 Break 

3i30 Resource Sharing - Fart 11 (Select one) 

Beraioe Hart and Sua Kotar^ #405 teaohere in East Windsor. vUl 
demonstrate ways In which thay have •globalised* their curriculum 
a process now balng extended to lover and highar grades In their 
school systea* 

3Mft Rggouroes* John Dovny* aolar energy consultant, will 
explore the massive transition froa nonrenewable fuels to the 
renewable resource-hased economy of the coming solar age* This 
workshop provides an overview of educational and research 
alternatives that are part of this transition as well as 
practical classroom exercises* 
C. flw-fiMUth fEfffcaM §Pffrtt« Maraya Sohjtt^j Foi»lgn Studtnt 
Adviaor ana Aeaiatant Profeaeor of Spanish at Rider College, and 
a puhlio ichool repreaentative, wiH addreae the queatiom How 
night echoola work more effectively with atudenie froa a variety 
of languages, but too few for apaoifio ESL prograae? 

4s4l Next a tops and •valuation 

5il5 International Dinner 

Print or type REGISTRATION 

MAM1 PHQMI, 



ADDRES S ZIP 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 



GRADE SUBJECT(S) 

Part I (aelect one)i _A _0 -OVER 
Part II (aelect one)» A B C 

Return bv QQTflgEft f % to Global Learning* Inc., 40 S. Fullerton Avenue, 

Montclair, MT 07042 



PLEASE StHMARIZE »mU YOUR MfERHATIONAL LIVim/TEACHING EXPERIENCE, i.e., 
country, datea, poaition, current involveaenta. 
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New Jersey Consortium for Global Education 



f 9 R IHH»Pl = ATB ft * fc F a 8 8 



Octebar 7, 1982 



I Chenn.ng Pr**id*' 
Mftfdteeai County CoIIbqb 
Ertton NJ08817 
Cherperton 
201-548 6000 

Jeffrey i> Brown 
GtotoeJ la«mmg !ne 
40 8 fufterton Avenue 
MontcJ*f. NJ 07042 
Project Director 
Statawde Model Program 
201 7B3-76 IS 



Bergen County Community Cottage, 
Center for Jnternauon** Stud** 

iduceuonei tmorovf ment Center 

* Dmtral 

iducettonef improvement Center 

- Nartheaat 

Education* Imorovefnent Center 

* Northwest 

Educational impmtmtnt Center 

- South 

G***eboro State OoHege. 
World eoucaoon Csuto: 

Gtobel Leemng Inc 

MtddteMX County Co*ige 

NJ Aaeocieuon f or Supervtaion 
ft Currtcuton D e v etopment 

NJ 



NJC oogn— of Perente ami 



NJ Council for the Soo* Sturtee 

NJ Foreign Language Teachera 
4 

NJ 



NJ 

Princeton as0onsi Sdioola 
^^mm$§^mmm ft 



OSCAR will provide a unique hookup for a teachers • conference 

at Rider College on Thursday, October Hth* The Orbiting Satellite 

i 

Carrying Amateur Radio will be carrying conversations between 
conference participants and "ham* radio operators on all six 
continents, thanks to the volunteer assistance of the Cherryvllle 
Repeater Association* »Hams M around the world have been alerted 
to the day 1 e event through their International publications* 

The conference itself is geared for teachers wfco have lived or 
taught In another country* 11 One of our objectives,* said Jeffrey 
Brown t Executive Director of Global Learnlnga Ino* and Project 
Director of this program, «is to identify persons with this in- 
ternational experience and see what can b* dona to promote their 
utilisation In school ays teas aa global education resource persons** 

Six practical workshops will also provide teachers a rang* of 
resources for furthering a global perspective In their own class- 
rooms* Registrations are still being accepted by Global Learning 
at 40 South Fullerton Avenue, Montolair 07042, or 201-783-7616 1 

ttle seminar la being conducted by the New Jersey Consortium 
for Global Education, which coneista of 18 organisations (please 
note letterhead). Conference expensed are being covered by a 
grant frost tha U.S. Departnent of Education's International - * 

Undaratandinif Prograa* 

- 30 - 

-'• 50 
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NEW JERSEV CONSOflTIUW FOR GLOBAL EQUCATiON 



LSADMSHg SEMINAR FOR CQHHUHITy nOUMR MBIff.W 
October 22 f 1982 - Middles** County College 

a q i a p a 

9s 00 Gathering «d coffee 

9 1 II Wela one and Introductions 

Rose Chaxming, President, Middlesex County College and Chairperson, 

{few Jersey Consortium for Globe! Education* 

Jeffrey Brown, Executive Director, Global Learning, and Project Director 
9O0 "Ike Community College and a Global Perspective - An Overview* 

Andy Smith, President, Global Perspectives In Education, lne# 
lOt 15 Break 

10 J 30 Workshops of Exemplary Courses with a Global Perspective. 
A* BuJlUSS* 

Anthony Beninati, Bergen Community College 

Ed Boyle, Middlesex County College 

FaclT takers Jay Siegel, Union County College 
Bm Humanities 

Charles Bordogna , Bergen Community College 

Naomi Gi/en f Middlesex County College 

FaciHUters Don BLUimr, Union County College 
S. Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Margaret Hayes, Bergen Community College 

Irwin Kantor,, Middlesex County College 

Robert Winter, Bergen Community College 

Facilitators KUeen Kaufman, Onion County College 
D* Health Sciences 

Dorothy Good, Middlesex County College 

Barbara Paasikoff , Bergen Community College 
. Facilitator* John Wheeler, Union County College 
E* Applied Technology and Science 

Reginald Luke, Middlesex County College 

Jack Wsintraub, Middlesex County College 
* Facilitators Harold Damerow, Utaion County College 
12$ 00 LUNCH 

is 00 How To Develop ami Introduce a Module Witt a Global Perspective* 

Lynda Icochea, Director, Center for International Studies, Bergen Community 
Is 45 Haade~cn Practioum College 
A* Feeaback on Participants' ten Courses* 
Lynda Icochea, Bsrgen Community College 
• 3. Using mad Developing Simulations to Teach a Global Perspective* 
Joseph f« Moore, Montclair State College 
C* Perceiving and Utilising Foreign Students as a Resource in 
the Community College* 

France Conwy, ffMrlfnyt^n County College i 

0* Strategixing for Promoting a Global Perspective on Your Campus* 

Anthony Beninatl, Bergen Community College 

Virgil Blanco, Middlesex county College 

Facilitators Edward law, County College of Morris 
3*15 Wrap-up and final, equation 
3 s 30 Wine and cheese reception 
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NC'al JERSEY CONSORTIUM FOR GLOBAL, EDUCATION 

GLOBAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 
SEMINAR 

far 

THE NEUJ JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

"Putting the Pieces Together! A Holistic Approach to Global Education" 

* 

.AGENDA 

Wednesday, December 9th 

9i00 Gathering and coffee 
9 1 1 5 Introductions and orientation 
9i35 Simulation! "Bafa Bafa" 
I2t00 Lunch 

ItIS NJ Department of Higher Education and Global Education 
Lao Klaghoiz , Director of Teacher Education 

Nsrcjaaa Jones , Director, Bilingual Programs and International 
{.Question 
2 1 15 Break 

2i3Q Lne Collegiate Model Programi Bergen Community College, Lynda leeches' 

rirector, Center for International Studies, Prof, Kevin Sullivan 
AtQO free time . - T " " " 1 — — — 

5 i30 Dinner 

7t30 Panel and Discuasloni Classroom Teachers Involved in Global Educatier 
Perspectives on Teacher Preparation 

Thursday, December 9th 

9i00 Re-intreduetlens 

9i1S Simulation t "ffaldieer" 
11jO0 A, Global Persoective - An Overview 
12i1S Lunch, 

1i1S "Wants, Needs, and Rights" - a sample global activity 
2i00 Next Steps 

a. Individual colleges and schools of education 

b. NJACTE 

c. NJ Department of Higher Education 

d. NJ Consortium for Global Education 
3t30 Evaluation and closure 



Program coordinated by Jeffrey L. Brown, Project Director, and Paula Gott 
Assistant Project Director, for the New Jersey model' Statewide Inter'natic 
Education Program. 
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COUNCIL OF CGUtfTTf COLLEGES 



SEMINAR OH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Daeaahar 13 p 1982 



AOENPA 

10130 aft Gathering and coffaa 

10i4S tfalcoaa and Introduct ioni 

Dr. Roaa H# Channing 

llsOO Viawa of tha Futura and dlacuaalon - 

Jtffrty L. Brown, Projact Dlraetor 

12t30 pa Lunch 

f ■ * 

ItlS Lunchaon apaakar * Tha Futura la not Inavltabla . 

Dr. Enoch Durbin, Profaaaor of Aaroapaca 
Scianca and Mechanical Eng inaaring, 
Princaton Unlvaraity 

2 1 30 Concurrant workahopas 

Goat Sffactiva Wara to Intarnatlonallta 

tha Curriculum and to Fight Faculty Fatlaua - 

Dr# Lynda Icochaa, Bargan Coaaunity Collaga 
Dt • Raginald Luka, Hlddlaaax County Collaga 

Tha Buainaaa Connaction - 

Jaaaa Hilbart , U.S. Dapartaaut of Gotiifei f 

Am L, Abbltt, Praaidant^of Abbltt International 
Aaaoelataa 

Sur^aylng tha Funding Landacapa - 

Paaala Wilaon, Diractor of Davalopaant 

for Global Farapactlvaa la Education* Inc* t 
Haw York 

3s30 Planary Saaalon 

4i30 - 6x00 Cash bar mad aoclal houra 
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Gewunity College Faculty 
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N.J. CONSORTIUM TOR GLOBAL EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP SEMINAR 



EVALUATION 

Direetfons i Please circle the number that beet repreeente your eveluetion of eech iteH 
lieted below. 



-KEYNOTE PRESENTATION! Andy Smith 

taUgUl Wl^ oh MStlHto *™ attended! Morning 

Bueineee •** 
. B, Humanities 
^C, Social and Behavioral Sciences 

D» Health Sclencee 

E« Applied Technology and Science* 

* DEVELOPING MODULES, Lynda IOOOhaa 
Indicate which workshop, you attended! Afternoon 
km Feedback 

, B» Simulations 
. C. Foreign Students 

mmmm Dm Strategizlng for Your Campus 

j 

- PLEASE GIVE AN OVERALL EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR 



muni 

1 2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



Uieffll 

5 

5 
5 

§ 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 



1. WHAT CONCERNS, TOPICS, ISSUES WERE OMITTED FROM THIS SEMINAR THAT YOU WOULD HAVE LIKED 
TO BE INCLUDED? 



T 



2« OVERALL, WHAT WAS MOST HELPFUL ABOUT THIS SWINAR?^_ 



•v. 



- ■ 

.1 



3* WHAT OTHER SUGGESTIONS WOULD YOU MAKE TO IMPROVE THIS SEMINAR? 



4. AS A RESULT OF THIS SEMINAR, I WILLt. 
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•* simma msntUTis 

One of the incentives offered by the Global Education Suntr 
Institutes Involved the possibility of obtaining 3 graduate credit** 
in e con€iDtrit«d period of time, vii., om full week* In order to 
obtain graduate credite for tha iaetltute coutmi, we aent prelim- 
inary proposal* to 12 colleges io Nav Jersey offering them tha 
opportunity to provide tha eradita for tha count work, 

Whila vi vara io tha proceee of trying to arranga for accred- 
itation, a controversy arose in which a private college was accused 
of weekend end special arrangement courses that did not seat the 
State Department of Higher Education's standards for graduate 
courae work,* Thie controversy led to the Dspsr taint 1 s tightening 
up on Innovative progress, and we had to negotiate tha credit ir» 
rengewente in thla mere difficult environment * 

Separate agreements were arranged between the Consortium and 
Trenton State Collage which provided tha credite for the northern 
Summer Institute, which took place In Teeneck, and Gleeeboro State 
College which provided the eradita for the southern Summer Institute* 

which took place on their campus. The curriculum proposal which 

\ 

was accepted by both coilegea comes at the and* of thia eectiee* 
Tha propoaal required the approval of each college's admlnie tret lorn 
end faculty, and each college provided a faculty member to obeerve 
or team teach the coatee. 

The two Summer Inatltutee held in Pompton Lakes and Princeton 
were offered for in-eervice credite from the participating echool 
dtatrlcte end were bald for five iaeteed of els day a. Pompton Lekea 



offarad tha Global Education Enmmmt Inatituta as pare of chair 
ongoing lo*saririca pfrograa which thay naka avallabla to aehoola 
throughout thalr raglon In north caotral Nav Jaraay. 

Tha financial arrangananta varlad for tha participant*, 
Thay paid Sithar tha ragular faaa for 3 griduitt cradlta or a 
raducad non-cradi t faa» Thalr school districts coapanaatad tha* 
In a varlaty of ways. Son diatricta paid tha participants' 
salaries baaad on tha districts* lumr curricula* dsvalopnant 
rauunaration ratas. Othara paid tha non-cradit faaa for ragla- 
tratlon, while other diatricta paid toward tha graduate cradles - 
aithar half tha amount or tha full aiouat, dapsnding on that 
district's contractual arrnngaaanta , Soaa taaehsrs paid thalr 
own way and racelvad tha banafit of advancing tbaaaalvas on thalr 
district's salary incraaant scale. 

In addition to tha Projact Diractor f who taught in all four 
Suaaar Xnstltutna, Paula Gotsch, tha Projact Associata Olractor 9 
taught In tha Poapton Lakas and Claasboro Suaaar Inatitutaa, whila 
Joaaph Moore, Profaaeor of Hiatory and Social Studiaa Education 
at Montclair Stata College, taught in tha Taanack Suu«r Inatituta, 
and Ethel Brannan* Profaaeor of Social Studiaa Education and 
Elaaentary/Etrly Childhood Education at Claasboro Stata Collage, 
taught in tha Sunar Inatituta at Glassboro. 

Tha Suaaar Inatituta curriculum proposal and tha count 
outlines follow* 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION SLHM&R INSTITUTE 



I* CQi^ae Description 

K~12 teacher 0 a&d administrators will explore the aeaning and significance of 
« global perspective for themselves end for their students. Combined with 
practical curriculiui application* 

II. 3p»olflo ObJsetlvea 

Participants will to able tot 

1* Recognise non-global or ethnocentric statements and materials* 

2, Identify some of their ova beeic assumptions about cause-effect, inters 

connection of eventa and trends, huaan nature, the ability to reaolve 

global problems, value judgments, world view* 
J # Begin to analyst the world an an interrelated eye tea, with ©any subsystems 
4» State alternative perspectives on the nature and consequences of at leant 

three major global issues, vii»» global security, human and economic dev» 

elopment, and the environment* 
5. Propose alternative options for the future for these major global issues. 
6* Communicate through a revised course of study a global perspective on 

their students* level of underetaadlng and experience* 



III* Outline of the Course 

I# Perspective and perception 

A* Clarification on an optiaisia^pessittisffi scale of one's view toward the 
future of the human race and planet earth 

Cross-cultural awareness 

1. Perception and mieperception of a "foreign" culture 

2. Awareness of one's perspective as a perceptual filter 
3* Developing empathy across cultural boundaries 

C« Researching the linkages of "Your Community in the World and the World 
in Your Community n 

1. Kconemic interdependence 
2# Cultural interdependence 
3» Social Interdependence 
4* Political interdependence 

II* Problems and Opportunities in a Global Age 

A* Global Security i war, peace , conflict resolution 

1» The nature and state of the nuclear arms race 
2* Alternative approaches to national security In the nuclear age 

a* Deterrence through parity 
b» Counterfoils 

c. Minimum deterrence 

d. ttrilateiml disarmament 
§m Independent initiatives 

$m Alternative futures teanMng strategy: evaluating proposed solutions 
to the prohleam of the armm race 

O -■i-- - - - ^----^ ^j~:l-3J?il± -_;....-:^™>j, :■ ._ _ ,.. 
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4* conflict and conflict ruoulutloi^aafiadOKUia «uj an applicant u of * 51 
thia concept area to ulcmuntary and eocondory ocnouis 

a. (juici; uociaions technique tor ^ no rating aitornutivo ooiutionD 

u# conflict i t\n it vtuw\l okillu Lvuiu nu&an ^uvalopKiunt Training iiiO titutcj 

c* ^ toj v comjjxotlo.i 

u» HouuaU ior ana l> gin,*; conflict in history 

^uunuuly anu »;ui,iaft juVoiopfLont 

i* .iku nature and uuuooa of world hunger 
#£• ,onf routing aloroutypoo of thy poor 
^» lining aiki yloriiyin g ' nuuan rights 

a* »/anto/nouUo/ri<jhto/noii-rii;hta 

b f udvuroal uoclaration of <,uziaji .-.i^hts 

4* i.uw International ^conotsiQ uruer 

>• .*itorr*4itivo futures toacnini; ytrato^yi forecasting troika 
w, .-nvironuunt 

1* *iit. r.yuroiojical u^qIq within tho ecolo^'lcul oystoL 
dm 4 he t aw ol Ujo ^oa 

.f;cl Jlon-s.a#liiiu Oil "Opac^Lihi^" tarUi" 

IV, Xeachink Methods 

A variety of learning activities will bo ompieyea, Including! 

1* Values clarification exercises. 

2. Simulation gases* 

3* Group process activities* 

4* Lectures* 

5* Glass discuesion f in plenary and in email groups* 
6* Analysis of data sheets* graphS| written projections* 
7* Hole playing 
8. Audiovisuals. 

9* Co&aufiie&tion and conflict resolution skills exercises* 
10* Assigned readings. 

11* Written evaluation of ciirrlo&™ty materials based on course content. 
12* Scenario writing* 



V* aaeie fteouireaenta for the Course 

Attendance at all six sessions is expected. 

Iwo written assignments are required* One is a reaction paper on the topic of 
the meaning and significance of a global perspective in education* The second 
Is a major research project in order to develop a new curriculi® unit with a global 
perspective, or to infuse an existing course with a global perspective* These 
written assignments wiH account for hoi of the course evaluation. 

The former paper wiU be evaluated for its thoroughness * use of evidence in support 
of its conclusions, depth of analysis and grasp of basic concepts covered in the 
course. Ihe latter will be evaluated in terns of the cegree to which the basic 
course concepts are translated for the participants 1 grade level and subject area, 
originality and variety in teaching aethods* 

fartioipante will also be evaluated on their participation in class discussion and 
learning activities* Such participation will be evaluated in terms of ite breadth 
aad depth of understanding of assigned readings and presented aate rials, a* Mil as 
in terms of ite willingness to explore alternative perspectives. Such participation 
«U1 account for JJOj. of tee mum* evalt*tion* 
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VI. tnomlm for Evaluatlm qourif 

Two evaluation procedures will be utilised, usliy group evaluations an based on 
two questional What was helpful about todays session? What improvements would 
you suggest for today's session? Secondly f a written evaluation of the entire 
Institute will be completed for eauh major activity qy tho last day of the institute* 

VII. Mbllograahy of Teaohiru^erning MatfrlAla 

Given the need to be current, additional or alternative sources may be 
included in the following* 

Texts i Anderson, Lee* Schooling and Gitiienahip In a global Aget An Exploration 

of the Meaning and flignifieana* of Olobal Nation* Blooisington, 

Indiana* Mid-Aaerioa Program for Global Perspectives in Education. 
Social Studies Development Center, 1979 • #6*00 

Hanvey, Robert G. An Attainable Global f^ rs t^otlve , New Xorki Center 
for Global Perspectives, 1976* 

Supplementary Headings t 

Alger, Chadwiek t\ and ^avid G» Hoovler. Iqu and ¥our ^ocuaunitY In the World * 

CGiumbua, Ohio; Consortium for International studios education, i'/VU. 

L&ckor, James* Softop^np for a Global Age* New Xorki McGraw-Hill, 1979* 

^ranat, Willy. Nortb-S.outhi A Program for Survival* Gaabrldg©, MAs iUT Pwss, 1980 

"Children ana the Worlds A Global education Curriculum Project for the ^lesentary 
School* 11 Arlington, VAs National Association of elementary School Principals 9 
1981 

« Congressional Peace Through strength Kesolution," 1980 Republican Convention 
Platfors w * 

"*duca£ion with a World View," Principal * Arlington, VA: NAESP, Vol* 61 9 No* 2 f 
Nov* 1981, pp. 8-19* 

"Global Education! Major Reform** Washington, D*G*s National School Boards 
Association, 1981* 

Hull, iidward T* The Silent Language . Garden City, M£t Anchor Books, 1973* 

Hack, John a* n Psychosocial Effects of the Nuclear Arms flaes** The Bulletin of 
the Atonic Scisntlata . April 1981* pp* 18-23* 

Rehlingsr, Howard D* et al# Globa^ Studies for American Schools . Washington, D.C.t 
NEA, n.d* 

New York State Education Department. "Education for a Global Perspectives A 
Preeentatiwu to the Board of Regents** Center for International Programs 
and Comparative Studies, Deo* 1980* 

New York State Education Department* "Global Responsibility i The Role of the 

Foreign Language Teacher, 11 Center for International Programs add Comparative 
Studies* Iftl* 
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Ovaroooiim World Humor t The Challenge Ahead s rfeport of Tho Pmnidentlal Uemiaioiiion 
on World Hunger, Washington, U*C*i U.S. Government Printing Office, June 1980. 

Panofsky, Wolfgang h*H* "Science, Technology and the Arms Kace. 11 Phyoicp Tofift y. 
Juno 1981* pp* 32-41* 

Sakharov, Andrei* ,f An Appeal*" Parade Maaasine . 

ktrengUi Through Wisdoms A QritlQUo of U.S. Capability ! A deport to the President 
from tho President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
Washington, WCs U.S. Government Printing Office, i*ovembsr 1979* 

"'ilia State of the World unvironmonts Annual Report* 11 United Jationu Lnvironraent 
Programme, ;.airobi, ^enya. 

"United tiations Universal Joclaration of Human flights," 

Wisconsin department of Public Instruction* "Global studios in Wisconsin Schools j 
definitions and directions*" Sept* 1979* 

Miacontiin department of Public Instruction* "Goal descriptors for Global Studies*" 

bulletin OyOtt, 1979 ■ 



r'uqLISiu^ SIMULAfIw*»S _ J Al,d AUUIO-V IS 

"BArA MFA" simulation Simile II, 216 12th St., P.O. Box 910, Del kar, CA 92014 

,f jAi*>IJ~<t" Simulation John Knox Press, 341 Ponce Je Leone Ave»> i*.L. , 

Atlanta, OA 305GB 

«UAViL piuCPL^ uP ThL PlilLLIPPIl^S" produced by hdC-IV* Available from Films, Inc. 

1U4 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IL b0091 

"GLCJAL r'UTinu*o lf tiicmlation &arthrise, dox 120, Annex Station 

Providence, Hi 02901 

ff TiL^ LAST ^flDiHIC* 1 Film The rtesource Center for Non-Violence 

P.G, dex 2524. Santa Crus, OA 95603 

"PAitAISQ" Fil* produced by Mary knoll, hary knoll, UX 10545 

«5HA*iIhG GLOBAL HiiSOUrtCLS" Slide/ tape or filmstrip produced by NARMIC, 

American Friends Service Committee 
1501 Cherry St., Philadelphia, PA 19102 

"T&ACHIftG ABOUT SPACESHIP ^ARTH" Simula fcion Intercom Hagaalna. £71, 1972. 

^ Globed Perspectives In ^duoation, Ino* 
as £* 18th Street, Hew York, NY 10003 

«THE WAR GAMi" Film produced by SBC, Films, Ino. 

"WAOTS, HEEDS Alffi RIGHTS" - An Introductory Activity on Human Rights* 

Global Learning, Inc«, 40 S. Fullerton Ave., 
Montclair, t*J 07042 #3*00 
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NEW JEH3EV CONSORTIUM FOR GLOBAL KDUCAMUN 
QLQflAL mUOATIPH SWHfca INSTITUTE uUTLiM. 
GLASSBQRO STATE COLLEGi; 

PART Is PEftSf^T^VB AND PEROEFflOft 

Day 1 ## Introductions 

Orientation and Overview 
Views of the Future Exercise 
Simulation: "BaTa Bafa" 

Lunch 

Your Community In the Worldp the World in Your Community 
Curriculum Research period 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 2 • * Discussion of Assignment 

PART III PROMTS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 

A. Q|i9BAb ggflftHX 

Film and Diacuaaiom "Thn last Eplgemlc" 
Lunch 

Alternative Approaches to National Security Exercise 
Conflict Reselutie^Management Activities 
Daily Evaluation 

# Day 3 •« * Intervention 0 Exercise 

Alternative Futures Exercises! "Evaluating Proposed Solutions^ and 
"Forecaets for the if ear 2000* 
Curriculum Research Period 
Lunch 

B a ECQNCHIO AMD HUHAN DEVELOPMENT 

Simulation* "Baldlcer" 

World Hunger! Causes and Consequences 

Daily Evaluation 

Day 4 »# Film and Discussion t "Paralao" 
Human Rights Exercise 
Lunch 

New International Economic Order • Slide/Tape i "Sharing Global Resources 1 * 
Minding Hunger* It»s Possible, It* a Happening" 
Dally Evaluation 

Day 5 #* Diacuesion of Assignment 

Simulation! "Global Futures" 
Lunch 

The Hydrologlcal Cycle Exercise 
Future Headlines Exercise 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 6 Simulation! "Spaceship Earth" 

Alternative Futures Activityi "Brainstorming the Year 2010" 
Lunch 

Lav of the Saaa Exercise BEST COPf AVJUIMir 

* Curriculum Research Period > 1 ■ 1 

Final Evaluation 61 

ERJC ' U3 " w ^~'' : ' r " r ' '" - ■ — 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION SUMMER INSTITUTE 

?mt is p^apECTivs him %mmm 

Jay 1 #• Introductions 

Orientation and Overview 
Views of the Future Exercise 
Simulation i «Bafa aafa" 
Lunch 

Your Community in the World j the World in Your Community 
Activities and Research 
Daily Evaluation 

Jay Z mm Discussion of Assignment 

PART III paoHiais AJJD QPPOaTllMITIZa IM a global age 

a. mm mmn 

Film and Discussions "The Last Epidemic" 

Currloulus Research Period in portable Global Education Curriculum Lab 
Lunch 

Alternative Approaches to National Security Exercise 
Conflict Resolution/Management Activities 
Daily Evaluation 

* 

3. aOOBOHIC AMD HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Day 3 Simula tioni "Baldioer* • 
World Hungers Causes and Consequences 
Lunch 

FUs and Dissuasions. "Remember Ma* 
Huaaa Mghts Exercise 

Discussion; Evaluating the Curriculum from a Global Perspective 
Daily Evaluation , s 

m Day 4 mm Maw International Economic Order - Slide/ tape "Sharing Global Resources^ 
"Evaluating Proposed Solutions Exercise" 
"Forecasts for Year 2000 Exercise 
Lunch 



Ihe Hydrological Cycle Exercise 
future Headlines £xerci*u 
* Daily Evaluation / 

Day 5 *• Simulation* "Spaceship Earth" 

Alternative Futures Activity? Brainstorming the Year 2010 
Lunch 

Lav of the .Seas Exercise 
Curriculum Research Period 
final Evaluation 



I 

THE NEW JERSEY CONSORTIUM FOR GLOBAL EDUCTION 
In cooperation with 

CLASSSORO STATE COLLEGE 
Awards this Certi fleate to 

i 

f 

i 

In recognition of successful completion of the 

GLOBAL EDUCATION SUPER INSTITUTE 

Conducted August 16-21, 1982 
at Giassboro, New Jersey 



titty Irinnin, itf.p, ' TJHJJJ [ g roiri 1 

lumber Institute Director Executive Director, Global Learning, Inc.: 



Project Director 
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IV. AN INTRODUCTION TO GLOBAL EDUCATION KaSOUHCaS 
A. toy kevelppere and Suppliers of Curriculum and Resource Materiala 



Animal ^own Gams Co* 
Cooperative Cam© a 
P.O. Bon 2002 
Santa Barbara, OA 93120 

Buckminster Fuller Institute 
World Kesources Inventory 
3501 Market St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
215-387-5400 

Center for International 
Teaening and Education 
60 aat 42nd St* 
New York* NX 10165 
212-972-9877 

Center for Science in the 
Public Interest 
1751 S Street, NW 
Washington, 20009 

Center for Teaching International 
Relatione 

Univeraity of yenver 
Denver, UO 80208 
303-753-2426 

(Major distributor of teacher 
K-12 materials) 



Charles F. Kettering Foundation 

School Improvement through Global jslducation 

5335 Far Hills Avenue * 

Dayton, Ohio 45429 

Consortium for International Business 
Education, Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, WA 98447 

(Sample international business modules 
available) 

C^tmsU on' Interracial Books 

1841 Broadway 

Nav Xwkj m 10023 

Council on Learning 

North Avenue 
; Mw ftaohelia. NX 10801 



ERIC CH£SS 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 
303-492-8434 

(Clearinghouse for Social Studios 
Education) 

Family Pastimes/Cooperative Games 
R# R* 0 4 

Perth, Ontario, Canada K7H 3C6 
613-267-4819 

In New Jersey i Margaret Ingle se 

134 North Main St., Mill town, NJ 08850 

201-828-0911 

Global Development Studies Institute 
Millbrook School 
Millbrook, NY 12545 

Global Perspectives in ikiuoation, Inc. 
218 Bast 18th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
212-475-0850 

(Publishes the crucial Information 
Exchange Network newsletter, The Globa^ 
Yellow Pageat A Resource Directory, and 
Intercom magazine. 

Learning Resources in International Studies 
777 United Nations Plaia 
New York, NY 10017 

Herehon Center 
Ohio State University 
199 Vest 10th Avenue 
Columbus, OK 43201 

(Pioneers of the community in the world 
movement) 



Volume World, in the Currlculw Series 



for college) 



3-America Program for Global 
Perspectives in Education 
Social Studies Development Center 
Indiana University 
513 North Park 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Office of International Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Population Ref oronce Bureau, Inc. 
1337 Gonneetieut Avs., NW 
Waahington, DC 20036 

Simile II 
218 12th St. 
Dal Mar, OA 920H 
(Slm^pttlon tjajnas) 

Social Studies School Service 
Global Education Catalogue 
10,000 Culver Blvd., Dept. YQ 
P.O. Box 802 
Culver City, CA 90230 

The Stanisy Foundation 
Stanley Building 
Kuecatlne, Iowa 53761 
(Sponsors conferences and publishes 
occasional papers on globs.' 1 , issues) 

The World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
John Wanaaaker Store, 3rd Floor Gallery 
13th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215-563-5363 



The World Bank 
1818 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20433 
202-477-1234 

UNESCO Unipub 

345 Park Avenue South 

New York, NX 10010 

(Publishes UNESCO Courier magazine. 

International Schools Project, 

and books) 

U, S, Committee for UNICEF 
331 East 38ih Street 
New York, Iff 10016 
212-686-5522 

World Without War Publications / 
421 S. Wabash Ave., 2nd Floor I 
Chicago, IL 60605 ^ 
312-663-4250 

WorldWatch Institute 
1776 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(Publishes "Worldwateh Papers") 



&• Selected References and Resources 

The following materials represent a core of global education resources to aupplemert 
the generous amounts of materials produced by the above-mentioned organisations. 
Recently produced materials are included, but the reader is directed to the first 
two Items for extensive, annotated listings. See also Section III above for addi- 
tional mate rials. ^ 

Resource Uuidea 

Myers, Donald W., Catalog of Rsaourcea on International Understanding, Austin, 
Texas 78701s Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 1982* 

Urso, Ida. Teacher* a Resource Manual on WoHrimlndedneaai An Annotated Mblioeranhv 
o f Curr^oulum , Materials %^ 2. Los Angelesi Curriculum Inquiry Center, Graduate 
School of Mueation, U.C.L.A., 1981. 

Anderson, Lee. gfhWllflg Wfl G^}«anahln In a Global Aget An Exploration of the 

HffnnllW ftrsi itgn4f1iW»f tf aBB fitiMgfttt9B» Bloomjagton, Indiana! Mid-America 
Program for Global Perspectives in Education. Social Studies Development Center, 
1979. &6.QO 

Backer, Jamas M. sd* fl**™^™ for a Global Age. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. 
$12.50. Kay annotated bibliography. 

Collins, H. Thomas and Sally Banks Zekariya. Qf fr^m f ftrted in Global Education! 

A Primer far Prinoiaala and geeahaga. Arlington, VA 222091 National Association 
of ElaaentAry School Principals, 1982. 
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" Gros ^cultural Learning in K-12 Schools! Foreign Students as Hesourees.* (slMe/ 
tape preeontaUon) Washington, lUC. 20009s National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs, i860 19th St., !«• 1982. 

Educating Tor l^fioe ana Justice - A Manual for Teachers, hary tieth Gallagher, James 
MoGinnie, Kathleen K. McUinnls, Hary Ann McGlve rn and Luanne Schlngel, Institute 
for Education in Peace and Justice, 2747 iiutgor, St. Louis, Mo* 63104* 

"Global Kdueatieh." Theory into. Practice * Columbus, Ohio 43210s College of 

Wucation, Ohio State University , 1945 IU High St., Vol, XXI, No. 5, Summer 19S2. 

Global Education* Support in Policy , Washington, D,C, 20007i National School Boards 
Association, 1055 Thomas "Jefferson St., Ni(, 1980. 

Global Studies, An Inquiry Course for Senior High Schools and Continuing Education. 
Boon ton, NJ 07005 1 Boonton High School, 1982. 

Hanvey, Robert G. An Afrtftt fl&ble Global Perspective . New York, Center for Global 
Perspectives, 1976. 

Improving International j^ flrf i tending! A School District Planning Guide. New Albany, 

IN. New Albany-Floyd Co, Consolidated Sohool Corp,, 19^2* 

Internationalize Your School , National Association of Independent Schools, 4 Liberty 
Square, Boston, ftass. 02109* 1977* ^2.00 

Kehllnger, Howard, et, al. Global Studies for American Schools . Washington, D.C., 
National iiducation Association, 1979* 

Overly, Norman V,, et. al. Global Studies* Problems and Promises for Elementary 
Teachers , Washington, D.C., Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1976. 

Richardson, John M. Jr. Making It Happen: A Positive Guide to the Future. 

Washington, D.C. 20036. US Association for Club of Rome, 1735 Urn Sales St., NW, 1982 t 

Shane, Harold Q. Curriculum Change Toward the 21et Century . Washington, D.C.t HE A, 197? 

World tiafilpm 64 Washburn Avenue, WeUesley, HA Q2121* ' • V-i 

(Monthly social studies resource and global perspective maps) 

World Press in Review . "News an^ Views from the Foreign Press". 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10169. (#16. annual sagasine subscription) 
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« 

A, Summary Evaluation 

B i Consortium Hambarihip, Officers and M«mfc«rahlp 

Application Forai 
C # 11 An Attalnabla Global Pa^apae t iva M by Robatt Hanvay 
D. Global Education S tatauanta 

E * Tha Cooiortlu* 1 ! Oparational Rulaa and By Law* 
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APPENDIX A 



ABSTRACT OF THd EVALUATION 
OF THE NEW JERSEY MODEL 
STATEWIDE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



Pr#sftnted *to the New Jersey Consortium 
for Global Education 
January 17, 1983 



Prepared byi 

David W. Cochran, Ed. D. 
Fruition Publications, Inc, 
* Sox 103 

Blavenburg, N. J. 08504 



jjjL^i^a^LS? ill ^£ 



The majar purports of thig evaluation id to j^tt*nninr 
thy extent to whiuh this j«ci i ve^ f tuaultio, and henet 1 1;. 
outlined in the grant propuMfid nave been achieved. 



Aftpi \& grant was awarded, the New Jargoy State De- 
partment withdrew from the project- A new timeline wai 
constructed and the grant was extended until Januar/ 1983, 
Nine Leadership Seminars and four Summer Institutes ware 
held* 

Method off Evaluation 

Questionnaires were issued at ^ach Leadership Seminar 
and Institute, They were sunsnariEed by the Consortium 
Staff and the luminaries served an tho basis of this 
evaluation. 

Summary off the Evaluation 

Overall, the participants rated the workshops as very 
useful. They especially felt that the presenters were 
good. The texts, activities, content and handouts all re- 
received positive ratings. The group consnented that the 
quality and quantity af instruction were v#ry good. There 
was some concern expressed about the relationship of the 
activities to the purposes off the workshops, the limited 
time la seminars, and the elementary/secondary orientation 
of global concepts* \ 

Attainmen t of Qbleetives/llef iflta/Benef its 

The objectives were\met # although the number of people 
trainees was only 86* of the number anticipated. pM Process 
and Resourc e Manual will be completed by the end of January 
according to the Project Director* 

Th# Results and Benefits were seen as rather unrealistic 
for the scope of the project^. The rudiments of a thorough 
training! program were evident* but intensive follow-up will 




be needed. 
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2* organising and implementing quality workshops, 

3. using good group process ski 11a* 

4. holding M job alike'* workshops. 

5. having workshops throughout the State, 

6. employing a variety of teaching methods. 

7. reestablishing a relationship with the N. J, 
Department of Education, 

H . meeting its objectives. 

The Consortiun should consider: 

I. increasing publicity to improve attendance at workshops, 

2. preparing a pre-aeminar packet. 

3. narrowing itn focus, 

4# establishing more r@al4stic results and benefits goals* 
5* conducting an in-depth follow-up aurvey* 
6. revising its method of evaluation, 

7* involving business and community representatives In 
the project, 

8. reviewing the activities evaluations prior to addi- 
tional planning* 

9 # differentiating training for elementary and secondary 
teachers # I 
10, expanding training beyond the awareness level * 
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Th<* remin^rn and i r.fiti f u* ° r " i ir ^^fiU 1 ^ 1 1 n* * 
nofit ^h** ne*cd*> of the* diverse group*; Ihn ronnorti^^ ♦ rvi p.. 

to reach. Each workshop had a different planninn r :o;!Ufd t tot* iin-. 
differ u n t act l v 1 1 1 t» ^ Wi? r r»fn| j ) oy n r, i hrny c / ho u t t h *,* U » i r * £ < ?r j w o r K 
tsnopH. Similarly * the pruBunters dif tored from wo? kahup tu wo.. ' 
shop * In some cases, resource people were brought in; in \w 
casua, the global t?d, staff oi the mumbyro of Lht 1 hu^L ^gene, 
p£ovAU*fCi thy training* 

Thr diversity of the presentations elrar i y - dr*monr*trai t h»* 
r onnc , r t j um* b bel ief that qJobal education i n not a "canned packaqr 
r ;ifhnr 1t i« a concept whicrh should hv intm.od in ^xir-tin*- 

CUL I ICuia ■ 

While the diversity of the workshops made the project moro 
difficult to evaluate, the efforts to make each workshop unique 
paid off in terms of participant satisfaction* 

Both the rating scale summaries and the open-ended comments 
were overwhelmingly positive. This means that the participants . 
felt that the seminars and institutes were useful and worthy of 
the time expended* 

To try to get a uniform picture from the workshops, we took 
the five-point rating scale and combined some categories* We call 
categories 1 and 2 negative. We defined rating category 3 f the 

middle category, as neutral and categories 4 and 5 as positive* 
The reconstituting of these categories gave us a clear picture 
of how the participants felt about the workshop. 

We also read the 642 individual comments of the participants 
which were made in response to the open-ended questions* Consis- 
tent comments were extracted for disuession in the evaluation* 

All of the ratings and the comments appear in Appendix D* 




Table 1 

Percentage of Ratings by Category 
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Neaativo 


Neutral 


Positive 


Overall 


.9 


5.9 


93.2 


Texts 


2.2 


20.9 


76.9 


Activities 


3.3 


14.0 


82.7 


Presenters 


0.0 


2.7 


97.3 


Content 


1.0 


4.0 


95.0 


Handouts 


.7 


6.2 


93.1 


A complete summary of 


the ratings 


appears in 


Appendix E. 



Discussion of the Ratings 
Overall 

Participants were quite consistent in stating that their 
workshops were useful, There were no subcategories to this rating, 
so we can conclude that as an overall impression participants felt 
that the exposure to global education was positive and helpful * 
This is perhaps the greatest indicator that the project was 
successful in reaching its objectives* All other * ratings and 
comments are in support of this major finding* % 

Texts 

Texts were only used during the Summer Institutes. The two 
texts ased in all four institutes were An Attainable Global 
Perspective and Schooling and Citizenship in a Global Aae. These 
were perceived as somewhat useful by the participants, but they 
did not receive an overall rating of 5 (useful) * The average 
rating for both texts was 4* Supplementary readings were used in 
each workshop and these, too, received an average rating of 4 # 
which suggests that these were also viewed as somewhat useful* 

Although the ratings were positive, this category received 
the most neutral/negative ratings* This, suggest that the texts 
should be carefully reconsidered in future workshops* It could 
not be clearly determined % whether the reactions were to the use o# 
texts in general or these texts in particular. 
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The Consortium mad© a real effort to diversify th© ^activities 
of the workshop, There was a minimum of lecturing and * t*ru^\ u* 
of group process methodology employed. Simulation, for ^y^mpl®, 
was used frequently to get the group involyed in discuss *onn about 
global concepts. Films* ridings and peper^pencil exert leas were* 1 
also used. 

Participants had mixed views about the activities, The groups, 
in fact, had different opinions of the same activities. For ex- 
ample, the "Evaluating Proposed Solutions Exercise" received a very 
high average rating of 4,5 at the Princeton Summer Institute, but 
only received a neutral 3,5 rating at the Pompton Lakes Summer 
Institute, Despite the varied opinions* the overall rating of 82,7* 
of the participants was positive, / 

Participants gave high ratings to the simulation exercise- 
end the film, "The Last Epidemic", The activities which war* 
perceived as most useful were: "Bafa Bafa" simulation, ^Baidlcer 4 
simulation. Human Rights exercise f and "Spaceship Earth" simulation , 

The success of activities are a product of the structure of 
the activity* content, ind group dynamics. The fact that the 
simulations stood out as being the most popular activities sug- 
gests that the group dynamics were very positive, This finding 
is also supported by the open-ended comments of participants. 

Presenters ) * 

We have indicated that a variety of presenters were used. 
The only consistency of presentation came from the Consortium 
staff which facilitated the workshops, Of all the categories 

m 

rated, this one was the most positive. Ho presenter received a 
negative rating in any of the S sessions in which they were rated. 
In fact, 97. 3« of tha respondents felt positive about the pre- 
senters. The presenters were perceived as well prepared, know- 
ledgeable, responsive to* the group, effective as presenters, and 
effective as group leaders. 

The one eensirtent name which came up in the open-ended 
responses is that of Jeff Brown, the Project Director. He is 
perceived as being organized and having good group process skills* 
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The quality of the presenters and the processes thsjt they 
used are related to the overall positive rating of thie project, 
When you find divergent groups consistently agreeing on a topic 
as they have in this instance, there must be some validity to 
their perceptions, In this case, the participants recognized 
the quality of the instruction they were receiving. 

Content 

Content was rated by participants to determine the extent 
to which it provided sufficient information, was relevant, and 
was organized, The responses were, again, very positive in all 
three categories with 95* of the participants at the seven work- 
shops which were rated giving a 4 or 5 rating. 

Handouts 

The materials which were used in the workshops were deemed 
to be useful, legible and organized by 93. 1% of the respondents. 
Some were used in conjunction with activities, while others were 
for supplemental reading. The participants saw the relevance 
of the materials to workshop activities and to the future study 
of global education. 

Consist ent Comments 

These comments are not presented In any particular order, 
They represent the evaluator's summary of comments written by 
participants. They were gleamed from the 642. comments written 
by the participants*, All comments may be found in Appendix D, 
Positive Comments 

1. Knowledgeable presenters -1 The presenters were very 
knowledgeable about topics * presented, 

2. Good organization/timing - The presenters were well 
prepared and made the most of the time available. 

3. Good group process skills - Participants felt com- 
fortable with the group end were willing participants. 
This takes some preparation on the part of the pre- 
senters end facilitators, 

4. Group leadership - Jeff Brown is perceived as being , 
organized and keeping things moving in a pleasant way. 
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5 S Simulations good - Several commented that in addition 
to learning about global education, they learned how to 
use simulation as a teaching technique, 

6, Global perspective * One of the ©bjectiver waa to help 
participants to develop a global perHpecti Many 
indicated that their perspective was broadened by the 
workshop, 

7, Interaction with others - Many participants felt that they 
gained a great deal by interacting with others holding 
similar positions. The types of activities employed 
fostered this interaction, 

8, Good teaching - The good quality of instruction was noted 
by many participants. Indicators of quality most fre- 
quently noted were: good process skills, being well 
prepared, gotod activity pacing, and a high level of 
interaction among participants. 

9, Relevant * According to several participants there is 

a noed to heighten people* a awareness about global issues. 
Many perceived the seminars and institutes as addressing 
this need. 

10. Wealth of resources - The quality and quantity of material 
were felt to be good, 

11. Infusion stressed - Although the word infusion appeared 
in very few comments, many participants commented on 9 how 
they would incorporate global education in existing 
curricula* Very few commented on developing global 
courses or separate curriculum.- The Intent of the project 
was to use an infusion approach to include global 
education in the curriculum, 

12. Intellectually stimulating - Participants felt intellec- 
tually challenged in the workshops, Ihis was particularly 
true of the Summer Institutes when global education could 
be examined in greater detail, 

Concerns/Issues/Feelinas 

These comments should not be considered all negative, Several 
comments might, in fact, be considered positive outcomes by the 
seminar leaders. They are presented here to show the feelings ex- 
pressed by some participants. It is important to note that these 
comments occurred less, frequently than those listed under Positive 
Comments, 

1, Limited time - Several participants in the two-day 
Leadership* Seminars felt that there was not enough 
time to cover such a broad topic* 

2. Secondary ori#ntation - Some alimentary teachers felt 
that the workshop was geared toward the secondary level 
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and expressed concern about how they would adapt the 
activities to the lower elementary level* 

Simulation good, but..* ~ While most participants felt 
that simulation was a very good teaching technique, they 
had difficulty relating the simulations to the overall 
purposes of the workshop. Some felt that simulations 
lacked substances. 

Activity frustration - The nature of global education 
and world problems is such that there are no easy 
answers. Some felt frustrated by this but recognized 
that it was helpful in heightening their awareness. 

Usefulness to some groups * Not everyone was clear how 
they would use their new found knowledge or disseminate 
it to others. 

Bias of presentation - Very few coirtnented on this, but 
at least two participants saw the notion of cooperation 
among people of differing ideologies as a threat. There 
was concern about how global education might be perceived 
in " conservative communities. 

More time for materials - There were a wealth of resources 
used and some participants felt overwhelmed by them. 
Several suggested that some materials be handed out in 
advance of the workshop so that they could be better 
utiliiied* 

Clearer purpose * In the vAew of some, the purposes of 
the workshop were not made clear at the outset. Others 
expressed a need to have material in advance so they 
would know what the purposes are and could use the 
workshop time more efficiently. 
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Thm Hew Jersey Consortium for Global EJuu^tion iu dodi,uLwu to footing 
the growth of global education among Gitlsunu from aJ 1 ju/punuj of Uiu 
Jtateie population* Gentral to Ito ralfloion is the jc. iopiaunt of programs, 
linkagoo, and wsource^sharing that will roouit in broader public imdur- 
otanding of the oulturolp pelitieair^e^nomlGp and historical dirnonsiono 
of all peoples as well as their mutual intordepandGneo* 

Ultisatelyp as a result of ito aetlvities f the Consortium wishes to huip 
institutionalise global awareness as an ongoing concern and perpanont 
dimension of Hey Jersey's formal and informal educational structure* 
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APPENDIX C 

Robert G. Hanvey 



An Attainable Global Perspective 



The need for education that promotes a global 
perspective is increasingly apparent What \% less 
clear »s just what constitutes such a perspective, 
particularly one which young people might actually 
Dt? able to at turn in thp rnun^? of their formal and 
informal education In what follows, I will describe, 
certain modes of thought, sensitivities, intellectual 
skills, and explanatory capacities which might in 
sortie measure contribute to the formation of a 
global perspective 

What is a global perspective^ As conceived 
here a global perspective is not a quantum, some- 
thing you either have ur dun i have, it *s a biend 
of many things and any given individual may be 
rich m certain elements and relatively lacking in 
others. The educational goal broadly seen may be 
to socialise Significant collectivities of people so 
that the important elements of a global perspective 
are represented in the group. Viewed in this way, 
a global perspective may be a variable trait pes- 
*essed in some form and degree by a papulation, 
with the precise character of that perspective de- 
termined by the specialized capacmes, predispo* 
sitions, and attitudes of the group's members The 
imprecations of this notion, of course, is thai di- 
versified talents and inclinations can be encouraged 
and that standardized educational effects are not 
required. Every individual dots not have t© be 
brought to the same level of intellectual and moral 
development in order for a population to be moving 
in the direction of a more global perspective. 

Robert Q> Hsnvwy, a writer and educator with a spec/a/ * 
mtefest m global education, resides m the Btoomington, 
Indian*, area. 



With these thoughts in mind we can identify 
five dimensions of a global perspective. These are: 

1 Perspective Consciousness 

2 State of the Planet " Awareness 
3. Crois-Cuitural Awareness 

*t Knowledge of Global Dynamics 
5 Awareness of Human Cho^u^ 

Perspective Consciousness 

The recognition or awareness" on the part of the 
individual that he or $he has a view of th& world 
thai in not uMSf^safly shared* thai this view of the 
world has been and continues to be shaped by 
influences thai often escape conscious detection, 
and that others have views of the world that are 
profoundly different from one s own. 

Few of us In our lives can actually transcend 
the viewpoint presented by the common carriers of . 
information and almost none of us can transcend 
the cognitive mapping presented by the culture in 
which we grew up. But with effort we can at least 
develop a dim sense that we have a perspective, 
that tt can be shaped by subtle influences, and that 
others have different perspectives, This recognition 
of the existence, the malleability, and the diversity 
of perspective we might call perspective conscious- 
ness. Such an acknowledgement is an important 
step in the development of a perspective that tan 
legitimately be called global, 

One must make a distinction between opinion 
and perspective, Opinion is ihe surface layer* the 
conscious outcropping of perspective, Put there art 
deep and hidden layers of perspective that may be 
mdre Important in orienting behavior, for m sample, 
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in the deep layers of Western civilization has unnn 
the assumption that human dominance over nature* 
is both attainable and desirable This, until recently, 
has not been a matter of opinion but assumed as 
a given. 

One of the interesting thmqs that reform and 
protest movements do is to carry out mining op- 
erations m the deep layers I hoy dredge to the 
surface aspects of perspective that have never be- 
fore seen the light of day, Ones made visible, these 
may become the foci of debate, matters of dpfnion 
The environmental movement surfaced the '^as- 
sumption of man's right to dominion over nature 
and thus posted some philosophical choicer that 
had previously escaped notice The feminist move- 
ment ramed the consciousness of women and men 
with respect to women s place." fney labeled the 
mont commonplace behaviors and attitudes "ehau* 
viroat." and thus revealed the deeper layers of 
perspective in fiction 

I have suggested that with effort we can de~ 
velop in the young at least o dim sense, a groping 
recognition of the fact that they have a perspective. 
And this is very different from knowing that they 
have opinions. At the present time the schools and 
the media socialize ail of us to be traders in opinion, 
We learn this through discussion and debate, through 
the contentious format of forums and organizational 
meetings, through talk shows and newspaper col* 
umnists We learn, especially, that the indlviouai is 
expected to have opinions and to b# willing to 
assert them. And we learn tacit rules about "tol- 
erating ' differences in opinions so asserted, 

We can also learn, if we Approach the task 
with a sure sense of purpose, how to probe the 
•deep layers of perspective. A variety of specialists 
and social commentators regularly operate in these 
realms and there are well-developed r*i!hpds and 
techniques. Some of these methods can be learned 
and practiced. For example, some (but not alt) val- 
ues clarification exercises can heighten awareness 
of otherwise unreveaied aspects of perspective. At 
the very least It should be^mslble to teach almost 
any young person to recognize a probe of the deep 
layers when he sees it. Such probes come in many 
forms, from the ironic humor of a "Doonesbury" 
cartoon strip to the pop sociology of a book tike 
Future Shock, 

"State of the Planet** Awareness 

Awareness of prevailing world conditions and de- 
velopments > including emergent conditions and 
trends, eg^ population growth, migrations, eco- 



nomic conditions, resources and physical enur**"* 
t ment t political developments, science ana 
technology, /aw, health, inter nation end intra nation 
conflicts, etc 

for most people in the world, direct experience 
beyond the local community is infrequent— or non- 
existent. It is not uncommon to meet residents of 
Chicago's neighborhoods who have never traveled 
the few miles to the central business district, or 
sophisticated New York taxicab drivers who have 
never been further south \han Philadelphia, If this 
is true for a geographically mobile society like the 
United States, it is even more a fact for omer parts 
of the world. Tourism, urban migrations, commerce, 
and business travel notwithstanding, most people 
live out their lives in rather circumscribed local 
surroundings 

Communication Media and Planet Awareness 

Direct experience is not the way that contem 
porary peoples learn about their world Noniiferate 
village or suburban housewife, it doesn't matter 
that one stays close to home, Information travels 
rapidly and far through the mass media News of 
a border crisis in the Middle last reaches within 
hours the shopkeeper in Nairobi, the steel worker 
in Sweden, the Peruvian villager, t here is now a 
demonstrated technical capacity for simultaneous 
transmission of messages to almost the entire hu- 
man species. The character of the messages is* 
something else again, Here we must ask, do the 
messages received on those millions ol transistor 
radios and television sets contribute meaningfully 
to a valid picture of world conditions? that question 
matters because it is difficult 'to imagine a global 
perspective that does nbt include a reasonably de- 
pendable sense of what shape the world is in 

Generally speakir/g, the media in almost every 
country will transmit news from around the world. 
Unfortunately, the fundamental quality of news is 
its focus on the extraordinary event, An outbreak 
of influenza Is news; endemic malaria is not. A rapid 
decline in values on the world's stock exchanges 
is news; the long-standing poverty of hundreds of 
millions is not. So, there are significant limits and 
distortions in the, view of the world conveyed by 
news media, Nonetheless, the prospect is not en- 
tirely bleak, For one thing, the characteristic inter- 
ests of the news media can be exploited; events 
can be staged in such a way as to call attention 
to world conditions not ordinarily judged newswor- 
thy. A world conference can be convened -on food 
or population or pollution problems. The conference 
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if^iijf sn rifivv 1 * Morn ""pMtantty ♦ h* 1 * rondifion that 
pvn% r %o to the conference M*i»fc on ji now ie*e| 
of viability — woHdwufe AnM the news media riN* 
the tnsf'umenfn of thii increased iiwafentm 

Umrff fa Understanding ^ 

there an* other sourca* of distortion Political 
ideology chokes off the flow of some information, 
the defense and security Syndrom^ of nations pi^cus 
BfiM other information, ami f M«v selective dismfprnqt 
of audiences constricts y«tt otht?r channels As an 
insane** of the first Americans until recently have 
nad utile access to information about Cuba under 
Castro A3 an ei ample of the second, the testing 
of nuzmm weapons by the French and the Indians 
*n recent years produced few hard details about 
site, yieid. fallout, c*fc (Gov*r menu ts have ways (o 
obtain ihM 'rrmaf*on. puOncs an not ) As for pat 
terns of audience stores! and diSiniofes!. consider 
huw uttio oumiion t& paid to the affairs of small 
r Si i!,»m :i r -o»iia H >n^ ,?« »h? fli * a { afea - L -f the 
wonu. mti with no complaint from the audience 

finally, thtiro ts the mailer of the technical 
nature of world data lhm& are now unprecedented 
resource* for generating information about the state 
of the p'anet, and for sharing an d processing the 
information m order to oDtain a sense of the mi 
portant patterns Out fhe, procedures are hichly 
te-hncai and rhc rssuiis £4prg5$t?d .o {-;r nn^ai 
te'ms- A certain level of education is required to 

the fyfi significance of the data 

Overcoming th§ limitation* 

Thi% t§ an instance where the energies of tne 
schools property directed, might resolve the ques* 
?,on n favor of tfw general popuiac©: if from the 
eaHie^f! grades on students ©lamined and pulled 
over cases whert seemingly innocent behaviors-** 
the q;«e? rich m animal orotein, the lawsh use of 
teftifiier on the suburban lawn and golf course — 
were shown ?o have efftcts that were both umn^ 
tended and global m scope, then there could be a 
recephvuy for that itind of technical information 
neeessar* to understand many global issues Sit- 
uattOfti such as the depletion of orone in the at- 
motpnere from aerosol sprays would not seem 
forbidding, it would be another instance of a model 
already docuwnted. Students would have a frame* 
wort* withm whVch to han^e it; As for the technical ' 
aspects of something hke the oione situation, these 
do not teem beyond the reach of science and aociar 
studies departments Aat focus cooperatively on 
the technical dimensions of significant planetary 
conditions It may b* true that school programs are 

IN fneofy mm PrmctK* , 



nn| typptally otgamiud fur «iur;h a (iiisk, Iml \\ in not 
out^Kfn tfif* hnund.t'ms t?f our prcdiimJionfi or our 

tMpi!Oti**3 

Cross Cultural Awareness 

AHnirt*nt*$$ of tfw Owwmty of tdpiin mnl tnwiicm 
to or* found m human uoavUvfi arparj tho ftotkL 
of how $uch tdtjtii and practices compart*, and 
t wiutftng soffit* hnuivii recognition of riow fn?i frf[} t i$ 
and of one $ own noc^fy ftvghi Oe vtewpcf 

horn atttpt vnntiige points 

this may be one of the more difficult dimen- 
sions to attain If is one thing to have r.ome Nnowl 
edge of world conditions The air is saturated with 
ihaf Hind of information It is another thing to com- 
prghmti and accept the consequences of the basic 
human capacity for creating unique culture!!— with 
the resultant profound differences n outlook and 
practice manifested among societiws These differ 

One en are W;de!y known a? the level of fTlyth pfei 
ana tour^sf impression But they are not 
deeply and truly known, in spite of the w*ll*worn 
tMfiortation to undef^tand other!*/ Such a -m 
damenfaf acceptance seem^ to be resisted by pow- 
prfui forces in the human psychosocial system 

Several million years of evolution seem to have 
produced *n ui a creature that does not easily 
fHt,tujni/4* the menit.i^fs of it^ own species. That ts 
itafed m rather ejiaggerated form but it refers to 
the fact that human groups commonly have difficulty 
in accepting the humanneis o? Other human gfoups. 

The practice of naming one s own group "the 
people and by implication relega*^g alt others to 
not^quiie^human status has been mmte^ in 
nanlit#rate groups all over the world. But it *s simply 
one manifestation of a species irait that shows 
itself in modern populations as well It is there in 
the hostile facet of the white parents demonstrating 
against school busing. You will find if lurking m the 
background as Russians and Chinese meet at the 
negotiating table to work out what it ostensibly a 
boundary dispute And it flares into the ©pen during 
tribal disputes n Kenya, 

There was # time when the zotitianty of smalt 
groups of humans was the basis for the survival 
of the species, But in the context of mass popu- 
lations and weapons of mass desfn^threness, group 
solidarity and the assodatid tt.idency to deny the 
fuU I ummness of other peoples pose serious threats 
to the species When we speak of "humans" It is 
important that we include not only ours*, *es and 
our Immediate group but ail four and one half bUUon 
of those other bipeds, however strange their ways. 
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thin m the primary reason for crass -cultural 
awareness If we are to admit the humanrwss of 
those others, then the strangeness of their wnyf* 
must become **ir#ih'je, Mufti, in fact, become 
believable id0fl!!y ! that means getting inside the 
heads of those strangers arid looking out at liiti 
world through thee eyes Then the strange becomes 
familiar and totally believable This is a most difficult 
trick to pull off, b • there may be methods that w*H 
increase the probability of success Fyrther, there 
art? leaner degrees of cross Cultural awareness than 
getting in<t»de th*» rtnad. fhps^ more modes! degrees 
of awareness tire not to he r*eornr*d 

Knowledge of Global Dynamics 

Some modpst comprehension of key it mis and 
nwchiumim at fh® world sygt&m, with pmpnant* 
on thtPonms and conc&ptn that m&y incraase mwh 
hgpnf conx&ou$n#§B of global change 

Mow does the world work^ Is it a vast whirring 
machine spinning ponderously around a small yeN 
iow nun* Is there a lever wo can pu^h to avnrf 
famine m South A^ia. or on© thai will cure world 
inflation or one to slow the growth of world pop 
uldtion? is it our ignorance of which fever to m-ive 
that results »n tragedy and crisis? Is *f ouf ignorance 
of how the gears intermesh that causes breakdowns 
n the stability of the system^ 

Of is the machine useful as a rflfetaphor? H it 
per h«ip* better 10 think of Hie world a<» an organism, 
evolving steadily in response to the programming 
in its germ plasm? Are wars and famines merely 
minor episodes »n the biological history of a planet 
serenely following a script already written? 

The latter view is not a comfortable one for 
people »n industrial societies, raised to believe that 
almost anything can be engineered including the 
destiny of the world But the machine image doesn't 
quite work, either, although we continue (as I have 
done) to speak of mechanisms " The idea of a 
machine suggests an assembly of parts that inter- 
connect m a very positive fashion, so positive that 
when you manipulate one part you get immediate, 
predictable, and quantifiable response in other parts 
That does not seem to describe the world as we 
know »! 

But both machines and organisms are systems 
of interconnected elements and it is the idea of 
system that now prevails. How does the world 
wofk^ As a system What does that mean 1 * it means 
we must put aside simple notions of cause and 
effect Things interact, in complex and surprising 
ways " Effects" loop back and become "causes* 



which have effects which loop back It means 
that simple events ramify— unbelievably 

Out let s begin to talk in more concrete termn 
What exactly might the schools teach about global 
dynamics? The answer proposed hero is vi?r y >i- 
iective, with the criterion of selection being, doon 
the particular learning corhibut" to an understand 
>ng of global change, because Hut control of change 
is the central problem of our era, There are changes 
we desird and seem unable to attain There are 
changes we wish to constrain and, as yet, cannot 
There is also another kind of change in spite of 
our difficulties we are growing in our capacities to 
detent arid manipulate change, A global perspective 
that fails to comprehend both the problems of Chang*? 
and promise of improved Control will not be worthy 
of the name 

Throe categories of learning about change tug- 

(|#6t IherriMriveg: 

1 Basic principles Of change m social systems 
-the ramifications of new elements in social 

unanticipated consequences 
overt and covert funcfionii of elements 
-feedback, positive and negative 

2 Growth as a form of change 

-desired growth in the form of economic 
development 

-undesired growth in the form of exponential 
increase m population, resource depletion, 
etc, 

3 Global planning 

-national interests and global planning 
-attempts to model the world system as re- 
lated to national policy formulation 

Awareness of Human Choices 

Some awareness of the problems of choice con- 
fronting individuals, nations, and the human $peoe$ 
Ji con$ciOu$n§§$ and knowledge of the global sys- 
tem expands* 

Throughout I have telked of changes In aware* 
ness Awareness of our own cultural perspective* 
awareness of how other peoples view the world, 
awareness of global dynamic* and patterns of 
change, in this final section I wish to emphasize 
that such heightened awareness, desi-able as it is, 
brings with it problems of choice, A$ an instance, 
rn a "pfe-awareness* 4 stage the undoubted benefits 
of pesticides in agriculture, forestry, and the control 
of diseases such as malaria provide clear justtfi- 
cat»oi for prolific application 
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ll.it ,f »t<n «f«ljfffM!ii»'i .t; =J ii *' gin , if pi-j 

*..•!--, r... ,v;i;untijl,ifM fly! l3 f- vl , jn .J m \!v< 

t % .,!«• , »Mjci --i'lfU'i far fl»HH|V*Hl ffOm the pUilih, 

f «ip;jiit atiun homo spiicii'i \, n threatened wan 
i»*f»nc;hof» M>*>». nnt un!y to present human pop 

uiahu'is tiul to future generations are tclt? f iff f <oi! if? 
",,>me countries the une if certain pesticide* in 
halted altogether A change of awareness ha<» 0»" 

r.ijftpfl grid now hnnaVlOff* hjvtf f ebUltf'd ■ ■ iM Uiirt»»i 
prtffS »i! me WO'»(1 

,yn*r#» f f »*# problem of choice? !! lies in the 

f J-".» ' V t ! ri»*»tii'.iLlOri nk*I DDI flfo StM) in U1f1 Widely 

Mii-iiJfMiJa of millions of people depend on DDT iu 
Control »MUlha and agricultural A%k someone 

in fhi> dovoioped eountne^ if pf> T i ? i rshli m uf*n and 
fm Mil iiftf.'ty * M iy fit' answering in t*>rmf» uf h^ uwn 
counfry 5 practices Out paie the question on a 

WW Id t "'ind fh$ i1f" v w**r is ye i V "Wed as <i 

■mIi#»j:i r*-'v »he human secies rontinui*s to use 

t 1 :;-, -Mftinufwl flip r, .fnf.|i,w»^, * ,1m f.# ? f- h,< 
" 4n ;.hO!». « In 1 confltrf hitfyveen tht* rights of iiv?nq 
pnptjt^fiOf^ f j octroi ODv'UUS Jn«l immediate threats 
J-j health anil Pn? rights u' .;th»- f.wmg and future 
populations to freedom from ,uMie and ItWj term 
throats to health nncl subsistence *he fo'^er wins 
Out Thf* if? ' i**cJ»at<% and the obvious triumph o^*?? 
thn long term and *Ribflfj Og! although the cfU'GO 
V?"" -\ fj *i t i been m:tji ! the p'^b.vn jt ... .^ iv ; t « 
remains There a new cognition m the world Wo 
n-^^ Know tra? there are long term and subtle nsks 
0-;>' jve -J- J r^it We now admit tfuit othpr people 

'utu f «!* gpnofafions hfiy^ nght% O^cf? we 
no! Thtn nf»w Nnowledg© has no! had the power 
to half in* u«i£ pf DDF wh#f© hte and health are 
under *;p***re threat, but ft has had th© ^ff#c! of 
blocking *?§ usa »n many other parts of the world 
To put it umpiy. th£Nt art now two possible De 
havtofs with ^f*pnct to DDT 

it will solve a problem, use it 
— *&v0*n if it will ^oive a probf^m, don t use it 

The second of thes** behaviors originates in the 
new cogn-hon, the new awareness ©f risks and 
rights 

The DDT situation is simply an mstanee, a small 
manifestation of the ma/or cognitive revolution that 
is now under way. But it it a representative one 
Many practices once estfntiaily automatic, whosa 
benefits were assumed, are now questioned They 
ore questioned because we know new things, We 
know how to measure minute quantities We know 
that faetof s interconnect in complex ways. We know 

1M Theory trrto PrscttOf 



\iHu t * n r. limits lo th»* n^unitenn and carrying ca 
parity jf trn* pijn,'? in n.n cuntii*t uf tfiti n«w 
nognitiun JLtiun dops not pfoemtd autamatitutliy 
Cak:u' at'OM'i ut advantage and disadvantage bit 
i-Oino f iiiifCit and dOt«i*l*Hl ChOOSifig a COiifSf? ill 
t>ehavuH \HKutiwx a rnoro reasonffd pfocois That 
shift nom tho automatic to trui calculated — is a 
vi^ry important oxpressmn of thp cngniiivp ttjvohi- 
hun »vf' ,irn mow fnpi'f ifincing 

Thai f.iignitivi* n«vr>iutK?n invoivn^ a shift from 
a pfn global to a global rogmhOn In thu pr*? giubai 
stage rational consideration of goals, methods, and 
consequences tends to tm limited to tho near — the 
n^ar in hms and social identity Tho preoccupation 
wth the !ihorl-t#.*rni and the nf?gipct of ttif? long, 
tprm has bt?en particularly characteristic of Wnstern 
industrial soCi^tieB 

Mfi? y'o&a! cognition 15 chafactpfized not oniy 
bv a cuM5trtcted view uf th« futur« but by a relatively 
Hiinpu? theoiy c»f linkages between cvunts. a linear 
lf V -A-hrc 1 ^ Dome things arc cauaos and jthii: 
thing*:, art* «*ff«cts Thifs theory leads in if!i most 
i'*au ^*faJpti and mag»cal form to ih^ conclusion 
th/u rQf^jafOfn aro tra* result of fitrMjie causes 
^ome!«mos personified 'n primitive soct0ties this $s 
tnn batiis of witchcraft and ghost beliefs In a so- 
phisticated society like our own wo havt? the recent 
example of two presidents who employed the QA 
iQLtiU* fhfc* i*tf HSl^f lui t**yn infigencM that must 
surely have been the root cause uf the antiwar 
movement 

Uw emergent glooai cognition contrasts sharply 
w^h the pre-global Long term consequences begin 
to be -considered Linkages between events are 
seen in the more compies light of systems theory 
Social goals and values are made explicit and vul- 
nerable to chiHenga, Ana nations begin to note that 
their interests and activities are not separable from 
the interests and activities of others Furih&f, sys- 
tematic attention is given to problems that tran- 
scend the national, regional, or coahtional; human 

p'^i#»f**f A ninhitl rogfiitin.n hf* cgft2*«!y not tHI^n 

achieved Pfe global forms of knowing continue to 
onent much of human behavior But the Uan%iUQh 
rs under way, dnven by the convergent energies of 
a variety of social movements. 

In summary, we are in a period of transitM, 
moving from a pre^giobal to a global cognition, 
Global cogmtion is cfwacter^ed by new knowledge 
of system interactions, by new knowledge in plan- 
ning human action. As such, knowledge and its 
rational use axpands, human choices expand. An 
awareness of this expanded range of cnoice con- 
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*MUh»H an important dimrm^ n of a global p 0f . 

I havo ttauibunJ fiw, Oittmtmom of a global 
p^rspffrfiv*' ah* *fi*?t o mum i «m lornptwj to hi* 
watfgish ami say no ; lh»r, is it the hmii uryMallirtfj 

tHllh UiH of i;uumf* ?hf"fw flff* rtlOfr*. fjf, rttfifty fiiorr 

iij irw»?n| bia.h i|m.».|i !fi ., M ., , iri . 

invf!.u.un Sl MJi.uiruuM, of th<? mmd I fun pmtiwuiuf 

3«H »-i |tinl ;iiifi «i%s«*fitb(a^f f rl COllOCJU of iclpdh 
M»N' % fi»f! jMd «ih ( jp»!ij by unn tncJivitJwdl Ft pH;clwihi»-., 
4'H pr<i| U ffirfs r fif; r*» no! to <wiy rhon? <ifn not 



mn\ Qhnnijm und^r *viy in human cort&ciousnoas 
j nm contfirwml thnru nri« And that !hi*y wf? in fht» 
(Jiroctiun uf tiOfritrlf iing that can hrt uiHud n qfabfii 
pf'rspiv Li - §t m.i> particular ij*'M:ri"iinii a* ihrft 



phttnorni'imn is pio|jf»rly kuipn • 
//In \h in hy i.f >it M.u jfifn^*, my f 

: ' ! ' !»»"• il tiLiltlfll.M i 

Uiv;u*i«kiuri uf global perspectives 
iiv«|iltiUi«) f f Of n Cilub.il PrrspiiQiiw 
i'lO Cflst.iaifi M , York, NY 
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Where We Stand 
on Global Education: 

Position Statements from 
Education Organizations 

"GETTING STARTED IN GLOBAL EDUCATION i A PRIMER FOR PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS* 11 



National Aasocisitlon of Elementary School Principals 
1801 North floor* St., Arlingtonp MA 22209 (?05-620^6 



6100) 



In 1978, the Natiupa! Association 
■ of Elementary School Principals 
parsed a resolution iccognizing "the 
need for understanding of peoples at 
home and abroad and for intelligent 
leadership in global matter*." The res- 
olution, which urged principals to 
(establish global education programs in 
Their schools, was, like all resolutions, 
a J ratification of belief and commit* 
mcnt Tor NAESP has been involved 
in global education programs for a 
number of years, first through a pilot 
project funded by the Longvjew 
Foundation and now through a fed- 
erally^undcd program for international 
understanding in the schools. 

Our aim in these endeavors has not 
been to impose yet another curriculum 
add-on, a new set of "shoulds" for the 
American school Instead, we have 
teen engaged, with others of like mind, 
in forging a new concept of citizenship 
that includes a global dimension. We 
envision — and indeed the times de- 
mand—a world made up of people 
who are citizens not only of their local 
community and their country, but of 
the global village as mil, They know 
tow fragile are the geopolitical bound- 
arfes that dmdr nation from nation 
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and how pervasive are the bunds thai 
join one people to another in common 
humanity They know as Hcndrick 
van Loon wrote in hjs 1932 Geogra* 
p/i>'— that "we are all of us fellow* 
parogen on the same planet 'and 
we are all of us equally responsible for 
the happiness and tfell-bting of the 
world in which we happen to five," 

As educators, it is our duty to pro- 
mote respect and appreciation for the 
diversity of the world*! cultures and 
understanding of how the problems 
and promises of one impinge upon 
another. In our work In thi* urea of 
global education, NAESP has shown 
that It recognizes and accepts that 
*duly. And as the following polie^ 
statements indicate, we are joined by 
a growing number of education 
organizations, » 

Samuel G, Sava 
Executi ve Director 
National Association of 
Elementary School Principals 

**AASA urges the establishment of 
educational programs which f reflect an 
international point of view and en- 
gender respect fdr and appreciation of 
the diversity of the jrorkfs cultures 



and its peoples, promote knowledge 
concerning various peoples and prob- 
lems that relate to the world commu- 
nity; provide opportunities to acquire 
competence in foreign languages," , 
American Association 
of School Administrators 

The American Federation ©f Teach- 
ers believes that now is the time for 
major legislative initiatives focusing on 
language training and international 
studies* ... . Effective measure! should 
be directed at our elementary and see* 
ondafy students as well a* adulu* , , f 
As teachers we can also hope that i 
new concentration on language and 
international studies c^n help to im- 
prove the quality of our schools' cur- 
ricula by addressing the public*! de- 
mands for rigor and competency, We 
believe that by doing this our public 
school system will also be better 
equipped to expose young people and 
future citizens to our baste values of * 
democracy and human rights, 

American Federation 

of Teachers 

'Teacher education should help teach- 
ers acquire deeper understanding jof 



- so 

prohlcim. ami broader unilcr<.Mtt<lih£ 
uf (he need fnf Mi|)|mrt of demoemtic 
ideal* " 

#4 wnnatum tor Super niton 
and ( urrkulum Development 

"Programs for intcrtiatinn.il education 
are of vital importance in rlu< prosi'ni 
and fulurc welfare uf the United Slates 
and the world The Council urge* state 
education agencies with the assistance 
of the federal government to initiate, 
maintain, and coordinate pro^ram^ of 
international t'tlucut ion." 

('annul of Chief Stuff 
Sthotd i)ffiver\ v 

NASSP leallirrns its longstanding 
commitment to loitering educational 
programs which lead to a greater im- 
defstarulmp of other peoples and other 
cultures throughout the world and to 
i Ut'Wr ,ipprei i.ifum <*f the Iru'N.nmi; 
realities ot glohyl interdependence *' 
Nntiotuu' A u<jr/rrr/0'f o/ 
SnondiO) School Vt nut pills 



" r ' , i on .ii (Hogratns *h.»-akl pl. jiaH 1 

, .iuknf, tut an InterdeptiuiefM **»ilj 
n f people with their own history, arts 
and cultures, and different political and 
eeonoifiie systems." 

National A s u *« aiwm of 
Stale Hoards of I duration 

NHA has several ptdiu> resolutions 
that, while not speaking JifCJih to 
global or international education, do 
nonetheless relate to areas of global 
concern. l*or the tests of resolutions 
on world peace, environmental educu* 
ri«Mi, urpuni/iitions of other nations, 
work! hunger, and multicultural/ inul* 
tiliugiul education, see the yearly 
NEA Handbook, 

National fitluvatitm 
AssiH tahiin 

'I he purpose o\ global education is to 
develop in youth the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed to live effectively 
m a v;oild puswv*mg noted it.Uoi.u 
rcMHoees and characterise d by ethnic 
diversity, cultural plunili* <n, and in 
creasing interdependence. . . , To be- 



come a more effective ajHMif of ciO/en 
td*Kali4»n m a global ajn s the si hnuU 
in general and the social studies in par 
lieiilar lued to enuUnue to espand cf* 
foils *' pMuli/r iiu* nmnilum , 11 
N ( >>. ■ ■» - r/ tor 
the SiH tOi Matties 

! . . . %S micas, Hi 5 National V ! A be- 
lieve, i; i ,hi under standiuf' of for* 
ei|!n cultures is essential in today's 
society (therefore be it! Resolved, 
that I* I A * woutintie to he strong advo- 
cates of foreign language and cultural 
si lulu's piojiailis , , , M 

Nainmal PTA* 

"NSHA ur^cs local school boards, as 
well as either educational agencies, to 
initiate, maintain and improve efforts 
to insure that all present programs 
reflect the complexities of our ever- 
increasing interdependent world thai 
exists between dicmselves, their com* 
iiuiiuiv, iiu'is it. 01**0 ami die tesi ol 
the world " 

National Si fund Hoards 
Association 



NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

rlobal Education Position Statement Approved 



Technological advances, increased t ride, 
urism and cultural exchanges, environ- 
entaf concerns* competition for market! 
id scarce resources, and the continuing 
ms rate art drawing nations and people! 
10 increasingly complex relationship*, In- 
eased human interactions across national 
id continental boundaries increase the 
jtcntial for both cooperation and con- 
let. The day* to-day lives of average ci ti- 
ns, at well as the destinies of nations, are 
siitf influenced by our growing inter- 
atJonal, cross-cultural Hnfcs. 
The phenomenon of globalization is avt- 
ent in a variety of ways, including: (I) the 
solution of global systems of commu- 
nation and transportation; (2) the ineor- 
oration of local, regional, and national 
-onomks in a world-wide global icon* 
my; (3) increased interaction between 
*iet*ci, faulting in a globil culture which 
slits along with an array pf distinctive 
*eal, national, and regional culture; (<) 
te emergence of a world-wide InteY- 
itioftal systjro which is eroding the tradi- 
Oftal boundaries between domestic and 
nernatkmal pehtless 0) the increasing 



impact of human activity upon the planet 1 * 
ecosystem and the increasing constraints on 
human activity imposed by the limits of the 
system; and (£) an expanding global con* 
ictousneis which enhances awareness of 
our identities as members of the human 
species, as inhabitants of the planet Earth, 
and as participants In a global system/ 

Human life has been globalized to the 

pelf!! whfff * v f ffttlf ! *h? W9y« W# Hnvi" 

commonly viewed ourselves and others. 
The view of the world as a collection of 
countries pursuing separate destinies Is no 
longer accurate* Rather, globalization has 
progressed to jhe point where each of us is 
constantly touched by interactions within 
the global system. 

Thi growing imerrelaiednm of life on 
our planet has increased the need for citi- 
zens jo possess the knowledge and sensi- 
tivity required to comprehend the global 
dimensions of political, economic, and cut* 
tural phenomena. Although highly trained 
specialists in foreign languages and in 
international affairs play a vital rote in our 
nation's transnational interactions, it is 
imperative in a democracy that public un- 



derstanding of giobal events and processes 
be widely shared. Our nation 1 ! security, 
prosperity, and way of life are dtptndmi in 
lirge pan on citizens developing the cap- 
acity to comprehend transnational, cross- 
cultural interactions arid to participate 
constructively in decisions influencing for* 
eign policy, 

Hit Meanlnt of Global Education 

Global education refers to efforts to 
cultivate in young people a perspective of 
the world which * emphasizes the inter* 
connections among cultures, species, and 
the planet, The purpose of global edu- 
cation is to develop In youth the know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes needed to live 
effectively in a world possessing limited 
natural resources and characterised by eth- 
nic diversity, cultural pluralism, and in- 
creasing interdependence. Thi, need to 
improve the international orientation of 
children and youth is widely recognized. 
Nonetheless, concerted efforts to^upgrade 
and expand tM giobal dlpansiooa of 
elementary and secondary curricula art not 
widespread. Furthermore, only a small 



percentage of thoie students who attend 
college h*.ve transnational, cross-cultural 
experiences or enroll in counts in inter- 
national studies* Thus, far moil eitt/ens, 
the elementary and secondary schools ire 
important agencies in. our society for nur« 
turing connective attitude toward global 
nwtterX and for providing basic knowledge 
about international events and processes. It 
is ilear that the foundation for our under 
Handing of world event!, the impact of 

international ssiuei on our daily lives, and 
the mtcrrelatedness of peoples and of cuh 
tures must be built at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies retognim the urgent need to im 
prove and to expand the global dimensions 
of jthe social studies curriculum, The 
recommendations offered here follow from 
the NCSS Curriculum Gmdetines, which 
Mate that "the basic goal of social -\udies 
education ii to prepare young people to be 
human, rational, participating citizens in a 
world that is becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent. '* The framework of the Guide* 
lines presents four goal areia for the social 
studies: knowledge, aUnties, valuing, and 
social participation, Global education 
should be interpreted and implemented 
within this framewcfk, A globai per* 
ipectivc should permeate the total spec- 
trum of 1 octal studies goals, offerings, 
material*, and instructional strategies, 
Global education needs to be viewed as 
pari of the foundation of social studies 
education and as being more fund* 
•mentally important than a mere addition 
to the curriculum. 

The subject matter and values of global 
education should not be limited to social 
studies. However, due to the type of aca- 
demic arid professional, training thai they 
have received and the nature of the subject 
matter of social studits • social studies 
teachers *re tn a key position to play a lead* 
ing role in bringing a global perspective to 
the school cumculumya t the building and 
district levels, / 

The two major thrusts of these guidelines 
are that social studies should assume i 
major role in providing students with 
opportunities (I) to learn to perceive and 
under stand the world at a global system, 
and <2T*o see themselves as participants in 
that system, recognizing the benefits, costs, 
rights, and responsibilities inherent \r uch 
participation. 

Recosmtstdattasts 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES SHOULD 
EMPHASIZE. 

. . . that the human experience a an in- 
creasingly globalized phenomenon in which 
people are constantly being influenced by 
transnational, cross-cultural t mutti-cuh 
Hm #/. multi-ethnic interactions; 



Viiwing human eaf^r iante oniv In tela- 
lion to a North American or a Pumptan 
frame of reference has been a longstand- 
ing bias in education in the United States. 
Today* the social studies ihould include a 
world 'Centered treatment of Humankind. 
For example, the teaching of history can be 
improved by the use of a global approach 
to the study of our past and by the addition 
to the curriculum of more content focused 
on developing nations and domestic minor* 
ities. 

. , the variety of actors on the world 
stage; 

The dramatic increase in transnational 
interactions in recent years has produced 
growing numbers of individuals, groups, 
and agencies with international contacts 
and influence, The character and influence 
of multinational corporations, church 
groups, scientific and cultural organi- 
sations. United Nations agencies, and 
local, state, and federal agencies deserve 
fuller treatment in the social studies curri- 
culum. 

thfft humankind is an intcgrttl i*art of 
the world environment; 

The human-natural environment should 
be seen as a single system, This requires an 
emphasis on: (I) the ultimate dependence 
of humankind upon natural resources; (2) 
the fact that natural resources are limited; 
(3) the nature of the planet's ecosystem: 
and (4) the Impact of ecological laws on 
human culture, 

. . the linkages between present social, 
political; and ecological reall ties and alter* 
native futures; 

Students should perceive the 
relationships betwetn past, present, and fu* 
ture, The use of "historical flashbacks*" 
for example, can add to students' under- 
standing of the relation of past to present. 
Greater emphasis is needed on studies de- 
signed to Improve students' ability to see 
nf*5«pm chnir** as links to possible alter- 
native futures, 

, , , dtizfn participation in world affairs; 

- World affairs have often been rreued as 
a spectator sport la which only the "ex- 
pert" can participate. The increasing 
globalization of the human condition has 
created additional opportunities and 
responsibilities for the individuals and 
groups to take personal, social, and politic- 
al action In the international arcria. The 
curriculum should demonstrate that indiv- 
iduals and groups catr Influence and cm be 
influenced by world events. Furthermore, 
the social studies curriculum should help to 
develop the understandings, skill}* and atti- 
tudes needed to respond effectively and 
responsibly to world events. 



-it 

Ihe Hfalitifi of Mutational Change 

Sound educational responses to the chat* 
lenges of interdependence, cultural diver- 
sity, and competition for scarce natural 
resource! require careful attention to the 
realities of educational change, lifforts to 
improve global education in the schools 
muni take into account the fact that schools 
are complex human organizations subject 
to many demands and pressures, Indivj* 
duals and groups involved in our edu- 
cational system include: parents, students, 
teachers, administrators, local curriculum 
committees, professional educational asso- 
ciations, accrediting agencies, textbook 
publishers, state departments of education, 
and special interest groups, 

In light of these realities, Improvements 
in global education* like general edu- 
cational reform efforts, require; (I) that a 
thorough assessment be made of existing 
opportunities to encourage global edu- 
cation and that obstacles to those efforts be 
identified and confronted; (2) that specific 
practical steps be taken to strengthen on* 
going programs In globai educaffotv, (3) 
that successful experimental efforts in 
global education be expanded; and (4) that 
new initiatives in globai education be 
stimulated. 

To become a more effective agent of dti* 
ten education In a global age. tte schools In 
general and the social studies in particular 
need to continue to expand efforts to 
globalise the curriculum. The National 
Council for the Social Studies urges such 
action and offers a variety of materials and 
services to help social studies educators get 
on with this important task. 

Not*; At its March 1991 meeting, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors approved this final draft of a 
position statement on, global education. 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION - MAJOR REFORM 

National School Boarda Association Task forcu Report 9 1901 



Conclusions 

The Task force concluded that jf fl student , <*iif ullt »il in 
school today, is going to function effectively m the 
twenty first century, the ^1 utltMit should acquire Mm 
kno* edge, skills and altitudes necessary lu assume 
responsiblities as a citi/en of tin* local community, ihe 
United Huites and us u participant in an increasingly 
interdependent global society Thu«, th«> student must be 
glnha lly literate 

In order for a student to become globally literate, 
several things must im*< ur. 

Individual school bmrtl members uvmns this tmtum 
mu%i develop an appreciation of the need for and value 
**f providing ttudents with a global education Seli.iol 
hoard members should encourage their school districts 
• to undertake a nurds a men i to determine l hi nir 
rent state of global education m iheir distrii t Tin y 
HhfHjId work with administrative staff** to nee that the 
concept is I IK or pom ted into relevant purls of the rurro 
uluffi and thai school de im t |*nhcv n th us a iiitii tor 
global education 

School board members should take the mihatiic in 
developing i ntnnmtiitv utiurefiess and suppun \n in half 
of glottal education. 

School inmrd members should emouritge the study of 
global education an an integral part of staff deveUtpmenV 
in-service training program* It is recognized that sUiff 
training is needed Ui increase staff awareness about 
global education as well »h to provide them with tho 
necessary skills needed to integrate global education m 
to the curriculum. In that regard, local school hoard , 
members should communicate with neighboring univet 
sities about the teaenThg of global educ.it ion to students 
in th** learner preparation curriculum Also, local board 
members should inform slate education agencies alioul 

lll.i .... rt #,* I*. > 

.n> i'tm -i* tnim t tic* .*■ I 

^'osi containment should he a pnme consideration 
frarn making global education an integral part uf the 
dt^net's curriculum In-service allocation already set 
«Hide>(or staff development cm lie redirected to provide 
mformaVion^KRit global «*ducatinn. When new test 
books. *\nJ1*> s tsHrtl materials iind the (ike arc selected, 
they should, when possible, reflect concerns foe global 
education Likewise, coiurnumtv resiajrce* should In* used 
an another to mimou/e etpeie.es Foreign students, 
•oreign v jM t t«»r. jfi.d m vk community resideniN fr*#m » 
t«*r* iKO oniiiirii'v sh*niid Ih^ em ouiageif to participate in 
^chi»ol relate! global » ''location *irlivti$es \fj i^t haogi'.* 
foreign tLud»*nt i si tiange and pen pah anmiiif (Ih* world 
are addition** i*» ,*n unl;oiii«Ml hM l»f no rust gfobal 
*'ifufatioii id«si« 



Summary and Recommendations 

(ilobitl education wdj seive to enrich our curriculum to- 
day ofd,.' if imal scIhniI board members and administra- 
tor-i aitfl teacher' want it to, Schtwil board members need 
to work toward making global education tin integral part 
o| school district policies Administrators need to ensure 
that in *4eiviee Iraiiuug, NupplieN and inateriaU and re- 
^•A' *' s iiTV availablejo teachers who Hill be responsible 
lihw integrating glolsil edmation l oncepts into their 
classes 

As mi action plan we must 

Ax svhotd board members, support global education 
cencepth We must try to integrate these concepts into ' 
ciur policy statements and into he curriculum We must 
try to influence r i I y . county and state leaders in order 
to gam support for global education and we must speak 
out in support of it publicly 

fchcourage %chtMl admimstmtu^M /<» understand and 
support global education. We should make it a pari of 
ill service training programs, ensure that new textbook* 
and supplies reflect a concern for ii, «ni(l t toil tnir 
teachers and students know that wc endorse the need 
for global education concepts. 

Fncourage teachers to understand the concept no they 
mav transmit t ttal cuto erns tifumi gUdml mutters tit *mr 
students. We should integrate the concepts throughout 
the curriculum, rather than having them contained in 
traditional clussnwims Wc should discuss the concepts 
with our colleagues and seek to complement each 
other 'h efforts, We should impress upon our students a 
concern for the ever changing world in which we live 
and how it wdl act ujton the lives of everyone in the 
twenty first lAitury, 



stikfents to understand global inter* 
tut ny prepare tt,emxeit'es to (toe in the 
entu\, We mu«t prepare oil iM*lve?i to live 
>[irt iciBant s rjur community, our nation 



Hncouragt 

impendence 

<t entv-fir*t 
HS mv;olvisl 
and the wofld 

Eneouraje educators to seek to impart the need for an 
understanding abotii global education. We must ensure 
that all students, frym thi>se just e tiering kindergarten 
to adults, la>eome gjoballv literate 

Encourage individual* tit accept the responsibility of 
continuing to educate ihemseh^ s almut our world We 
must rem i ad everyone that we are ail living on the same 
planet and that we are all responsible for its outcome, 

The challenge is clear Concept** of global education 
should help our children to tiecnme better citizen* of iheir 
community, their nation and the world Th«*v will become 
iiH*atuiigfully involve*! in events that will affect their lives 
ami ilo* bv» # s of many titli<*r> It is our res|Ntnsibilit> to 
provide students of ttabiy^wtth I he kltowlislge neees**arv 
for *hem to function efleetivelv as citi/ens in r»ur increas- 
ingly inu rdepeodent gloliaf mm ii'Iv. 
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According to The Report to the President From the President's Corn- 
mi bo ion on Foreign Language and International Studies: M Gur schools 
graduate a large majority of students whose knowledge and vision otop 
at the American shoreline, who fie approach to international affairs is 
provincial, ant! whose heads have been filled yith astonishing mis- 
information * 11 "If our schools are to teach more effectively about 
other countries and cultures we must provide teachers with the knowl- 
edge and tools the task requ ires » * , * M A major focus, therefore, should 
be on professional development; motivating teachers and giving them 
the mean*; to expand their skills In international affairs* Progress 
in all the fie respects will require action by several agencies of the 
educational syst em : 

--State and local education leaders should provide strong leader- 
nhip at their respective levels* 

— Professional education associations should intensify their 
international education efforts, both to keep their constitu- 
encies informed of their importance and to encourage them to 

implement specific programs, 

--Teacher professional development programs in international edu- 
cation should be strengthened and expanded to all subject fields 
and involve summer institutes, experience, abroad, and ongoing 
programs in school dirtricts* * # . * 

For international education to take hold in our schools requires a 
much more vigorous, sustained and comprehensive effort than has been 
possible through the many laudable but short-lived activities alned at, 
one or another element in the system* Coordinated efforts at all 
*cvcls in a state, backed by major funding » are now needed to ^.*cplorc, 
develop and implant international studies in K-12 . (Pages 7 t 49-52) 
(Emphasis added.) 



Strength through Wisdom i A Critique of U.S. Capability , A Report to 
the President from the President's Commission on Foreign Language 
end International Studies* Washington, D.C*, 1979. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIA 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
Dm Dufnmt Cwle 
Wmhmsiotu D C 2(m0 



A Global Perspective For 
Teacher Education 

Powerful forces are changing tht» conditions of lilt* 
around the world. As world population increases, re- 
sources become more scarce, and tensions are height* 
ened between "have" and have not" nation*. In 
protect what they have or to gam what they have not. 
nations have* built up Armaments to .in unprecedented 
and extremely dangerous degree. International rela- 
tions are more complex than ever before, and it be 
comes clear that global problem?* cannot be soh ed bv 
one or only a tew countries . 

International understanding, therefore, is a most 
enhea! need tf the world community is lis resolve these 
problems 

At the same time, the network of communications 
among nations has be£n strengthened, Science and 
technology are revolutionizing the flow of inform.) 
hon, Multinational corporations conduct an increas- 
ingly large portion of transnational hu sin ess. More na- 
tions are joining the United Nations, 

One of the results of the spreading communications 
is the increasingly widespread acceptance of the rights 
of individuals and nations. Consequently, as small na- 
tions and minority groups insist their voices and con- 
cejrns be heard, the world is becoming more pluralis- 
tic ' 

Without worldwide efforts to understand and ac 
cept the wide variety of cultures and needs —as w ell as 
the interdependence of all humanity— resolution of 
thes#* nrnNems will rnmarn niiMif-r^a^h 

International education is part of the answer. 

Intern j Hon a J education is the process by which 
people acquire i global perspective to explain events 
in recognition of the increasing interdependence of 
nations and cultures. This understanding is essential 
for, effective citizenship as well as, ultimately, human 
survival 



Elements of International Education 

International education with a global perspective is 
more concerned with issues and problem?! that affect 
large numbers of persons, more concerned with the 
fact that all humans share common needs and cannot 
pursue their destinies in isolation. International edu- 
cation' is not an effort to promote a monolithic world 
community but rather a community of self-respecting 
mdi.'pt'ndent stales which learn not onlv to live t«»* 
gether by virtue ot their autonomy and equality but 
also to involve peaceful modes of fe-.olving,differetues 
and disputes 

Inter national education should he considered a tun- 
damental part of ha***< i*du''an>>n lust ,w * ih/rnt 
have the right to learn basic skills and the rights and 
responsibilities tit national citizenship , they also iuive 
the right to learn the concepts, skills, and values by 
which they can understand the impact of distant 
event* and make rational decisions alnua the conduct 
of their private and civic lives, This, according to 
Hanvey i An Attainable Global Perspective V)75), in- 
volves the development of: 

* Perspective Consciousness — recognition or 
awareness that one's view* of the world is not 
universally shared; that this view has been and 
continues to be shaped by ethnocentric and other 
influences that often escape conscious detection; 
that others* views of the world are profoundly 
different from one's own, and that all world 
views sire influenced by social conditions; 

■ State of the Planet Awareness^awareness of pre- 
vailing world condition^ and developments, in* 
Hudinc **innr«*f»nl rnndjHnns and trends e.CL, 
population growth, migrations, economic condi- 
tions, resources and physical environments, po- 
litical developments, science and technology, law, 
health, intra-nation conflicts; 

* Cross-Cultural Awareness— awareness of the 
diversity of cultures, ideas and practices found in 
societies around the world and how these com* 
pare, and some recognition of how the ideas and 
practices of one's own culture might be viewed 
by individuals H other societies; 
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* Strut* of Global Dynamics -an awareness of 

how the world*!* systerm work, how IheM* **yh 
are interdependent with shared concern*, 
unci how local economic and s<*ial patterns have* 
global impact beyond tht*tr effect on individuals' 
live*, 

# 

* Awareness of Emergent Human Coals knowl- 
edge of various %i ki.jI movements th.it have 
created and iirr creating goals iiiul values thai 
transcend national cultures and ideologic 14 *, eg , 
most societies now accept empirical sc ience as tin* 
way to useful knowledge iind technological con- 
trol; many accept the concept of universal 

. "rights" to minimal levels of materia! welfare; 

* Awareness of Ethical Problem* in the Global 
Context— knowledge of ethical questions and is- 
sues that derive from increased capacities for 

^sensing* predicting, and manipulating global con* 
ditions, e.g.. improved abilities to forecast dif* 
ferentials in the world's distribution of wealth, 
food, and other resources, 

t 

International education with a global perspective 
requires the preparation of telcher educators and 
teacher* whose own knowledge about the world and 
whose attitudes toward diversity and common hu- 
man Interests are consistent with global realities, 

Current and future generations will rely heavily on 
weihprepared educators with a global perspective, 

The urgency of this matter has been addressed by 
the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, international organizations such 
as UNESCO, and the accrediting agency for teacher 
educaTOfi^rogfams in the United States, 

Global perspectives should permeate all aspects of 
a teacher education program* This requires; 

* responsive and informed administration capable 
of instituting programs for global education; * 

* the inclusion of*issues of interdependence, com* 
petition, cooperation, and the interrelatedness of 
world problems jy|^he general, special, -*nd pro* 
feaskinai studies components, 

* students to develop interculrural communication 
- skills, including learning other languages, to 

learn to assess cultural, political, economic and 
educational issues from a global perspective; to 
clarify conflicting or differing values inherent in 
international affairs; and to formulate plans for 
teaching a global perspective with a multidisci- 
ptirtary and multiUnguistic approach* 

* faculty development arid evaluation policies that 
* mesa the ability of faculty to teach from a global 

perspective and allows research and sabbatical 
opportunities for enhancing this ability; 



* a continual review system of progress in achiev- 
ing global education goals 

International education viewed from a global per-/ 
spectlvf calls for a commitment from teacher educ^ 
Hon and higher education to use its resources In con- 
tributing to improvement of education worldwide. 
Such commitment implies: / 

* an institutional commitment to include interna* 
tional education as an integral and recognized 
part of the institution's ongoing programs at 
every level; 

* the development of relationships with other edu- 
cational institutions around the world; 

» international cooperation to broaden educational 
opportunity and redirect education toward 
achieving national, economic' and social develop- 
ment goals. 

International education should be a high priority of 
modern institutions of higher education and specifi- 
cally for teacher education^ The achievement of a 
global perspective demaryds a vision that transcends 
national and cultural dj&?rences\ All humanity is a 
single species, on a sipgle planet, sharing a common 
future, To mold this common future is today's educa- 
tional imperative. / 

Afterword 

AAOTE has supported the need for an international 
dimension in.feacher education since 1948, It has done 
*o by appointing official commissions, committees 
and task forces to foster the development of studies, 
exchange^ programs, institutional development pro* 
grams/and conferences devoted to the expansion of 
international knowledge and experience by member' 
institutions. 

The association has also resolved 'that; 
M AACTE will provide a national forum for 
schools, colleges, and departments of Education 
in the areas of human rights, educational equity, 
and multicultural and inter hatiortal education" 
(1981) 

Th e Inte rnational CouikU uu Education for Teach- 1 
ing (ICET) is an international organisation dedicated 
to the improvement of teacher education around- the 
world. In 1980 the Boards of Directors <bf AACTE andf 
ICET appointed a* Joint Task Force on International 
Education to prepare a statement ofr commitment* to 
international education with a global perspective. The 
statement was offically adopted by the two assoda- ■ 
tions in 1982. It reaffirms AACTE's and ICET's long- 
standing support for the preparation of educational 
personnel for the social, political, and* economic reali 
ties erf our complex world, 
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HEW JERSEY CONSORTIUM PGR GLOBAL EDUCATION 



Tha Comort lui f i initial operational proctdurtf com la tad 
of tha followiogj 

1, That tha Nav Jaraay Conaor t lu» for Global Education 
agraaa to conduct Ita huainaaa according to Robart'a 
Rulaa of Ordar* 

2* That a quorum conalata of a almpla majority of 
aaabar organizations. 

3, That itch maabar organization ahall hava ona vota. 



New Jersey Consortium for Global Education 
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Statement of .Purpose 

The New Jersey Consortium for Global Education is dedicated to fostering the 
growth of global education among citizens from aU segments of the State's popu- . 
latien* Central to its mission is the development of program^, lxnkagoo, and 
resource sharing that will result in broader public understanding of the cultural, 
political, economic, and historical dimensions of all peoples as veU as their 
mutual interdependence* 

Ultimately, as a result of its activities, the Consortium wishes to help insti- 
tutionalize global awareness as an ongoing eonoern and permanent dimension of 
tiew Jersey 1 !! formal and informal education structure* 

ARTICLE I BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Memborahip conpists of thoao organic tionn who agree with the statement of purpose, 
whr submit to the Consortium a letter or application form indicating their wish to 
join the Consortium, aftd whose appllcatle * La accepted fay the Board of Directors. 

A. Each organization represented shell h, one voting representative and one 
alternate to the Board of Directors. 

B« Powers $ 

1* Election of officers* 

2* Formula tior} of goals, policy, program and projects of the Consortium* 
3* Establishment of committees, as needed* 

4* Approval of budgets and appointment of auditors to conduct audits* 

§* Control of the expenditure and investment of all funds* 

6# Authority to solicit funds* 

7# Establishment of membership fees* 

C* Individuals may become associate non-voting members of the Consortium by 
completing and oUbtalttlng a membership form, which must be accepted by the 
P^ard of Directors* 

AOTIOU II , MBETIHO AND VOTim PRQCEnUREa 

i 

A* Robert's Rules of Order shall apply* 

B. Regular Hoe tines I '.there shall be four regularly-scheduled meetings of the 
Consortium each year, starting with an Annual Meeting in January. 

0, Special Heetlngfl i Special meetings shall be called if needed by the Chair- 
person* Any Board members .may request a special meeting at the regular meeting* 
If approved by a majority vote of the Board of Directors, such a meeting would 
be called. j 

P* A quorum will consist of one-third of members* For passage of a motion, a 
simple majority of those present and voting is required* , / 

B* All meetings of the Consortium shall be open to the public* 
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BY-LAWS 



AmOLB III - OF^GEfia 

The Officers of the organization shall be Chairperson, Vico-Chairporoem, % 
Secretary and Treasurer who ahall eerve for a tan of one year. 

A nominating oooalttee ahall be appointed annually and vUl draw up a a lata of 
offioara to ba praaantad at tha «iird meeting and votad on at the annual meeting* 

DlltlOfl 1 

A* Chairperson* The Chairperson shall preside at all see tings* Tha Chairperson 
shall represent the Consortium In contacts with public and private organize tiona 

B. Viee»Chairpersef^ The Viee-Chairperaon shall in the absence of the Chair- 
person perform the duties of the Chairperson. 

c * Secretary* The Secretary ahall be responsible for rf cording, keeping and 
disseminating a complete set of minutes aid other records of the Consortium, 

D * Treasurer * The Treaeurer shall ooUeot fees, disburse funds and keep full 
fin^ieial record of the Consortium^ financial transactions. 

The tonaortlum account shall be located at a statewide financial institution* 
Cheeks must be signed by an officer of the Consortium* 

B* Vacancies * When a vacancy shall occur in any office within a given taraj the 
Board of Directors shall at the next meeting elect a person to fill the 
position* \ 



ARTICLE IV - OCHMITmS 

Committees shaU be created by the Board of Directors* Membership on committees 
shall be on a volunteer basis. In the absence of volunteers the chair may appolui* 

ARTICLE V - AMENDKETTS 

These By-Laws may be amended by a tw^»thirds (2/3) vote of the members of the' 
Board of Directors* Notice and descriptions of the proposed amendments must be 
distributed in writing to the Members at least two weeks prior to the meeting* 



"END OF DOCUMENT" 



